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Connecticut  New  Jersey  New  York 

Your  Excellencies: 

The  Tri -State  Commissioners  are  pleased  to  submit  the  housing  element  of 
our  comprehensive  plan  for  the  Region,  People,  Dwellings  and  Neighborhoods. 

This  document  defines  the  main  housing  problems  of  the  Tri -State  Region; 
sets  goals  that  are  difficult  but  desirable  to  reach;  and  proposes  a  sharing  of 
responsibility  for  attaining  the  goals.    All  levels  of  government  will  have  to 
work  together  and  with  the  private  sector  if  this  plan  is  to  become  reality. 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  this  plan,  the  Commission  sought  advice  over 
many  months  from  all  parts  of  the  Region  that  it  serves.    Numerous  drafts  of 
this  document  were  subject  to  both  formal  and  informal  reviews  by  governmental 
officials  and  civic  leaders.    Many  improvements  were  made  in  the  plan  as  a 
result  of  suggestions  and  criticisms. 

This  work  will  not  stop.    We  have  just  launched  an  even  more  ambitious 
effort  to  seek  agreement  on  the  plan  with  the  planning  agencies  of  six  regions 
of  Connecticut,  nine  counties  of  New  Jersey,  seven  suburban  counties  of  New  York 
and  New  York  City.    We  hope  this  new  round  of  dialogue  will  achieve  a  consensus 
among  ourselves  and  others  to  provide  good  housing  at  the  right  places  and  prices 
for  the  people  of  this  Region. 

Our  resolution  adopting  this  plan  is  on  the  next  page.    This  is  an 
advisory  document,  yet  we  are  convinced  as  to  the  justice  and  soundness  of  these 
proposals  and  hope  they  will  be  implemented  within  the  Region. 


Sincerely, 
(J  L 


Lynn  Alan  Brooks 
Chairman 


the  official  metropolitan  planning  organization  for  the  interstate  urban  region  of  Connecticut,  New  Jersey  and  New  York 


Resolution  571 

Adoption  of  Housing  Element  Entitled 
People,  Dwellings  &  Neighborhoods, 
Dated  January  1978 

WHEREAS,  the  Tri-State  Regional  Planning  Commission 
issued  a  report  called  Dwellings  and  Neighborhoods  as  its 
housing  element  of  regional  planning  in  September  1974  in 
response  to  requirements  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development ;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  Housing  Act  of  1974  established  additional 
requirements  to  be  met  by  1977  ;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  Commission  determined  that  its  housing  plan 
should  be  more  action-oriented  than  the  earlier  report,  and 
that  Tri-State's  level  of  housing  work  should  be  raised  ;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  Commission  has  been  developing  appropriate 
revisions  of  the  earlier  report  under  the  guidance  of  its  Stand- 
ing Committee  on  Housing,  Community  Development  and 
Social  Services;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  Housing  Committee  has  considered  several 
drafts  of  the  housing  plan,  which  were  reviewed  with  its 
Technical  Advisory  Group,  and  has  developed  a  summary  of 
the  housing  goals,  which  was  discussed  at  meetings  of  local 
officials  and  citizens;  and 

WHEREAS,  a  later  draft  of  the  housing  report  entitled 
People,  Dwellings  &  Neighborhoods  was  circulated  for  review 
and  comment  through  the  A-9S  clearinghouse  system,  and 
the  report  was  revised  based  on  comments  received  from  this 
process;  and 

WHEREAS,  at  the  Commission  meeting  of  January  12,  1978, 
it  was  voted  to  modify  the  report,  People,  Dwellings  & 
Neighborhoods,  by  eliminating  all  reference  to  the  proposal 
that  Tri-State  act  as  amicus  curiae; 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  the  housing 
plan  and  policies  embodied  in  the  document  entitled  People, 
Dwellings  &  Neighborhoods,  dated  January  1978,  are  hereby 
adopted,  and  the  Chairman  is  authorized  to  transmit  a  copy 
of  the  report  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development ;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  each  of  the  subregions 
(counties  in  New  Jersey  and  New  York,  New  York  City,  and 
the  planning  regions  in  Connecticut)  be  requested  to  develop 
further  details  of  their  proposed  housing  allocation  plans 
with  their  municipalities  for  consideration  as  part  of  the 
regional  housing  plan  (with  the  understanding  that  Tri-State 
will  be  available  for  assistance),  and  that  in  the  event  the 
appropriate  subregional  official  does  not  agree  to  prepare 
a  housing  allocation  plan,  Tri-State  will  be  prepared  to  do 
so; and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  the  Commission  will 
forthwith  seek  or  carry  out  implementation  of  policies  of 
this  housing  report  that  are  not  dependent  on  a  housing 
allocation  plan;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  the  Commission  as  part 
of  its  cross-acceptance  process  will  conduct  an  annual  review 
of  this  housing  element  and  a  biennial  revision  with  public 
officials  and  citizens  among  various  levels  of  government. 

This  resolution  shall  take  effect  this  9th  day  of  February, 
1978. 
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GLOSSARY  OF  TERMS  FREQUENTLY  USED  IN  THIS  REPORT 


A-95  Project  Notification  and  Review  System 

A  review  system  established  by  the  federal  office  of  management  and 
budget  that  enables  interested  government  agencies  at  all  levels  to  review 
and  comment  on  applications  for  federal  funding  (also  referred  to  as 
PNRS  or  "A-95"). 

Coinsurance 

A  federal  program  that  partially  guarantees  bonds  offered  for  sale  by  state 
housing  finance  agencies  in  support  of  state  housing  programs. 

Community  Development  Block  Grant  Program 

A  program  included  in  the  1974  and  1977  housing  and  community  de- 
velopment acts,  Title  1 ,  consolidating  several  former  categorical  programs, 
including  urban  renewal,  model  cities,  neighborhood  facilities,  open-space 
land,  historic  preservation,  urban  beautification,  water  and  sewer  facilities, 
public  facilities  loans  and  rehabilitation  loans.  This  program  has,  as  its 
primary  objectives,  "To  develop  viable  urban  communities,  including 
decent  housing  and  a  suitable  living  environment,  and  to  expand  economic 
opportunities,  principally  for  persons  of  low  and  moderate  income." 

Cross- A  cceptance 

A  process  wherein  Tri-State  and  each  subregional  agency  actively  pursue 
coordination  and  consistency  of  the  housing  policies  and  strategies  con- 
tained in  their  respective  housing  elements.  The  objective  and  end  product 
of  the  process  is  a  formal  statement  about  the  consistency  between  the 
plans  and  mutual  acceptance  of  same. 

Exclusionary  Zoning 

Those  housing  or  zoning  laws,  policies  and  practices  that  unnecessarily 
result  in  the  creation  of  increased  costs  or  effectively  prohibit  lower-in- 
come, and  in  some  cases  middle-income,  households  from  residing  in 
certain  areas. 

Fair  Housing 

Legal  and  administrative  measures  to  provide  equal  opportunity  for  hous- 
ing in  a  community,  regardless  of  race,  color,  creed,  national  origin  or  sex. 

Fair  Share 

A  plan  that  allocates,  by  community,  the  numbers  of  low-income  and 
moderate-income  households  that  should  receive  housing  assistance  so  that 
they  will  realize  expanded  housing  opportunities. 

Housing  Assistance  Plan  (HAP) 

A  plan  developed  by  each  applicant  for  community  development  block 
grants  under  the  requirements  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  This  plan  identifies  needs,  annual  and  three-year 
goals  and  proposed  locations  for  lower-income  households. 

Housing  Element  (HE) 

A  plan  developed  by  each  applicant  for  comprehensive  planning  as- 
sistance under  the  requirements  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  The  housing  element  identifies  needs,  goals  and  im- 
plementation recommendations,  including  an  allocation  of  resources  for  all 
income  groups. 

Housing  Opportunity  Plan  (HOP) 

A  plan  developed  by  applicants  for  a  special  housing  bonus  from  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  It  is  prepared  by  re- 
gional planning  agencies  in  cooperation  with  subregions  and  localities. 
The  plan  has  as  an  objective  the  deconcentration  of  lower-income  house- 
holds. Signed  agreements  with  local  chief-elected  officials  are  required  of 
participating  jurisdictions. 
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Inclusionary  Zoning 

Devices  to  increase  housing  choice  in  a  community  by  providing  more 
affordable,  diverse  and  economical  housing  types  to  meet  the  needs  of 
lower-income  persons. 

Income  Levels 

Very  Low  Income:  Defined  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  for  its  housing  programs,  as  50  percent  or  less  of 
the  median  family  income  of  the  metropolitan  area  as  determined  by 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  ( 1 970). 

Lower  Income:  Defined  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  for  its  housing  programs,  as  80  percent  or  less  of  the 
median  family  income  of  the  metropolitan  area  as  determined  by  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  (1970). 

Low  and  Moderate  Income:  Includes  the  very  low-income  and  lower-in- 
come levels  described  above. 

Middle  Income:  Tri-State  defines  this  income  level  generally  as  80  percent 
to  120  percent  of  the  median  income  for  the  Region. 

Minority  Population 

For  the  purpose  of  this  report,  that  portion  of  the  population  that  is 
black  and  Hispanic. 

Pattern  and  Practice 

Coming  from  civil  rights  law,  this  phrase  is  used  to  define  the  conditions 
under  which  the  U.S.  Justice  Department  may  initiate  court  action  to  ad- 
dress discrimination  patterns  and  practices  that  are  applied  against  a  group 
of  people. 

Planned  Unit  Development  (PUD) 

A  zoning  regulation  that  applies  to  an  entire  development  rather  than  to 
individual  lots.  A  greater  mixture  of  uses  is  allowed  than  in  conventional 
zoning  patterns;  thus,  there  is  potential  for  providing  a  variety  of  housing 
types. 

Subregion 

Any  one  of  the  nine  New  Jersey  and  seven  New  York  counties  plus  New 
York  City  and  the  six  Connecticut  planning  regions  in  the  Tri-State  Region. 
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I.  INTRODUCTION  AND  BACKGROUND 


THE  CONTEXT  OF  OUR  PLANNING 

In  September  1974,  the  Tri-State  Re- 
gional Planning  Commission  adopted  Dwellings 
and  Neighborhoods  as  the  housing  element  of 
the  Tri-State  Region's  comprehensive  plan. 

Since  that  time  the  housing  proposals 
have  been  reviewed  by  the  counties,  cities, 
subregional  agencies  and  states;and  in  October 
1976,  Tri-State  formed  a  housing,  community 
development  and  social  services  committee  of 
its  commissioners  or  their  designees.  The  com- 
mittee studied  the  comments,  suggestions  and 
critiques  from  government  agencies  and  other 
interested  groups  in  the  Region.  A  new  sum- 
mary of  housing  proposals  was  presented  to 
local  officials  and  citizen  groups  in  a  series  of 
30  meetings  throughout  the  Region.  The  com- 
mittee developed  a  revised  draft  of  the  housing 
element  and  circulated  it. 

This  current  version  of  the  housing  ele- 
ment substantially  revises  and  updates  Dwell- 
ings and  Neighborhoods.  It  reflects  the  latest 
population  targets  set  forth  in  Regional  Devel- 
opment Guide  1977-2000,  the  Commission's 
land-use  plan  adopted  in  June  1977,  which 
seeks  to  revitalize  the  Region's  older  cities, 
preserve  critical  lands  more  stringently  and 
resist  random  development  of  the  spread- 
city  type.  Tri-State  is  committed  to  an  annual 


review  and  biennial  revision  of  this  plan, 
which  will  further  detail  the  needs,  goals  and 
implementation  recommendations. 

This  report  is  aimed  at  housing,  which  is 
a  very  broad  field.  It  includes  structures,  lo- 
cations and  qualitative  aspects.  Put  another 
way,  it  is  the  shelter  in  which  most  citizens 
spend  most  of  their  lives  and  large  parts  of 
their  incomes.  Tri-State  does  not  have  the 
legal  powers  to  implement  a  plan,  but  does 
have  the  authority  and  responsibility,  work- 
ing with  subregions  and  other  localities,  to  in- 
fluence policy  in  the  Region. 

Tri-State  is  charged  with  looking  ahead 
and  making  plans  that  will  make  things  better 
in  the  future  and  eliminate  or  ameliorate 
some  of  today's  problems.  In  the  broadest 
sense  there  are  three  major  problems  that  this 
report  addresses.  There  are  the  problems  of 
the  housing  stock;  there  are  the  problems  of 
the  families  in  acquiring  satisfactory  dwellings; 
and  there  are  unique  problems  of  social  preju- 
dice that  carry  over  from  the  past. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  OUR  PLANNING 

Regional  planning  in  the  Tri-State  area 
by  its  nature  and  as  a  policy  of  the  Tri-State 
Planning  Commission  attempts  an  orderly 
process  of  analyzing  regionwide  problems, 
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recommending  general  policies  and  providing 
broad  guides  for  plan  implementation  by 
governments  at  all  levels  within  the  Region. 
Tri-State  recognizes  the  hazards  in  this  pro- 
cess of  appearing  to  hand  down  from  lofty 
levels  policy  advice  that  is  not  sensitive  to  the 
problems  of  the  states,  the  counties,  the  plan- 
ning regions  and  the  municipalities  affected 
by  such  policies. 

Tri-State 's  housing  plan,  which  follows, 
does  recognize  that  the  differing  levels  of 
government  perceive  the  same  problems  in 
different  ways.  Larger  urban  municipalities 
may  view  housing  as  a  principal  source  of 
construction  employment  and  federal  dollars, 
a  continuing  flow  of  which  is  important  to 
local  economies.  A  suburban  municipality 
may  view  housing  recommendations  in  the 
context  of  local  tax  problems  and  unique 
local  land-use  problems.  A  county  or  regional 
planning  agency  may  view  housing  in  the 
context  of  municipal  prerogatives  and  the 
limited  role  that  states  have  assigned  to  these 
"middle  levels"  of  local  government.  State 
agencies  may  view  regional  plans  as  impinging 
on  the  state's  constitutional  responsibilities. 
All  of  these  views  are  valid,  and  any  realistic 
solution  to  housing  problems  must  recognize 
that  each  step  must  accommodate  all  or  most 
of  these  to  prove  acceptable  in  a  democratic 
system  of  government. 

Tri-State  recognizes  these  constraints  but 
sets  forth  its  plans  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
Region's  needs  as  a  whole  —  the  only  outlook 
a  regional  agency,  by  its  very  nature,  can  have. 
Thus,  while  we  recognize  all  of  the  issues  and 
concerns  of  neighborhoods,  of  localities,  of 
counties  and  of  states,  and  while  we  recognize 
that  specific  decisions  on  the  Region's  prob- 


lems will  be  made  at  each  responsible  level  of 
government,  we  ask  only  that  other  levels  re- 
cognize the  value  and  validity  of  a  regional 
viewpoint  as  well. 

In  the  spirit  of  offering  another  perspec- 
tive from  which  the  housing  need  may  be 
defined  and  of  offering  some  solutions  to  the 
housing  problem,  Tri-State  sets  forth  its 
housing  plan  in  the  report  that  follows. 

THE  GOALS  OF  OUR  PLANNING 

The  Commission  is  seeking  to  provide  a 
better  housing  stock  in  the  future.  While 
America  and  this  Region  are  well  housed  by 
comparative  standards  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  there  is  much  to  do  to  improve  the 
quality  of  our  houses.  New  quality  units  must 
be  built  in  locations  that  are  reasonably  close 
to  jobs  and  services  in  conformance  with  land- 
use  plans.  In  addition,  our  present  houses  and 
apartments  must  be  well  maintained,  pre- 
served and  rehabilitated. 

The  Commission  also  seeks  relief  for 
families  caught  in  substandard  dwellings 
because  of  low  incomes.  Such  households 
find  that  too  much  of  their  income  is  needed 
for  rent,  which  leads  to  a  below-standard  life- 
style. These  problems  are  basically  income 
problems.  It  is  doubtful  that  they  can  be 
solved  only  by  improving  housing  quality. 
Indeed,  housing  solutions  alone  are  an  in- 
efficient means  to  effect  income  transfers. 
Devices  such  as  rent  controls,  mortgage  write- 
downs, rent  subsidies  and  public  housing  are 
all  aimed  at  redressing  income  imbalances. 
While  income  imbalance  should  perhaps  be 
addressed  directly,  national  programs  do  not 
often  do  so.  To  the  extent  that  housing  prices 
can  be  reduced  through  legitimate  govern- 
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mental  action  such  as  land  banking,  zoning, 
building  code  modification  and  the  like,  this 
can  provide  some  relief  to  the  housing-cost 
and  family-income  problems,  but  the  bulk  of 
this  problem  lies  in  the  domain  of  income 
redistribution,  not  housing  programs. 

Finally  and  particularly  in  the  field  of 
housing,  social  prejudice  is  an  issue  that  causes 
great  concern.  Certain  classes  of  citizens,  be- 
cause of  their  color,  mainly,  but  also  because 
of  their  religion  or  language,  have  not  had 
equal  access  to  the  Region's  housing.  Tri- 
State  believes  that  economic  and  social  diver- 
sity is  essential  to  the  Region's  viability  and 
competitive  strength.  In  order  to  achieve  this 
diversity,  all  people  in  the  Region  must  have 
the  freedom  to  choose  where  they  wish  to 
live,  without  regard  to  race,  creed  or  national 
origin. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  OUR  PLANNING 

In  the  report  that  follows,  a  housing 
planning  process  is  described  in  some  detail. 
Tri-State  believes  that,  while  its  regional 
definitions  of  needs  and  goals  are  important 
beginning  points,  they  are  far  from  the  de- 
sired end  of  a  "give  and  take"  among  Tri- 


State,  state  planning  and  housing  agencies, 
county  and  subregional  agencies,  communities 
and  citizens.  With  the  publication  of  this 
report,  that  process  must  now  continue,  for 
much  more  work  is  required  before  housing 
conditions  in  the  Region  are  improved.  To 
accomplish  this  work,  Tri-State  is  committed 
to  reaching  out  to  all  corners  of  the  Region. 
It  will  seek  guidance  and  insight  from  officials 
and  from  citizens,  from  experts  and  from  the 
man  on  the  street,  from  state  governments 
and  local  governments.  To  reach  as  many 
communities  as  possible,  Tri-State  will  follow 
up  on  its  prior  hearings  and  meetings  with 
more  such  opportunities  for  input  into  its 
plans  from  those  more  closely  attuned  to  lo- 
cal needs  and  local  concerns.  In  that  process, 
Tri-State  recognizes  that  its  views  and  its  plans 
will  change.  We  hope  only  that  the  work  pre- 
sented in  the  report  that  follows  will  broaden 
and  influence  the  views  of  those  at  all  other 
levels  who  sincerely  seek  solutions  to  the 
severe  problems  we  have  helped  identify. 

The  next  step  for  Tri-State  is  to  subject 
its  plans  to  the  crucible  of  local  opinion.  In 
the  process,  we  hope  to  learn  more,  thus 
enlarging  upon  the  information  presented  in 
the  following  pages. 
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II.  HOUSING  NEEDS  OF  THE  REGION 


Collectively,  people  spend  more  time  at 
home  than  anywhere  else  —  more  than  at 
work,  more  than  at  school,  more  than  in 
transit,  more  than  at  play.  Personal  satisfac- 
tion with  daily  life  depends,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  on  the  quality  of  homes  and  neigh- 
borhoods. 

To  some  people,  housing  means  finding 
an  attractive  home  in  a  nice  neighborhood  at 
a  price  they  can  afford.  To  others,  it  is  a 
matter  of  defending  what  they  have  against 
deterioration.  Still  others  see  it  as  a  struggle 
to  overcome  rats  and  crumbling  stairways.  To 
still  others,  housing  in  adequate  amounts  and 
appropriate  locations  is  a  device  that  fosters 
equal  rights  and  opportunities.  In  all  these 
instances,  there  is  a  need  to  relate  shelter  and 
other  services,  including  transportation  and 
economic  opportunity.  The  Tri-State  Region- 
al Planning  Commission  recognizes  all  these 
views  as  important  to  the  well-being  of  the 
Region,  but  it  believes  that  special  attention 
should  be  devoted  to  obtaining  a  balanced 
regional  sharing  of  lower-income  housing  as 
well  as  resources. 

MORE  HOUSING  IS  NEEDED 

A  sufficient  number  of  houses  and  apart- 
ments means  enough  dwellings  to  shelter  all 


the  Region's  people,  with  enough  vacancies  to 
provide  market  competition  and  facilitate 
mobility. 

Authorizations  to  build  new  housing 
units  underwent  a  steady  decline  during  the 
1960s,  dropping  from  140,000  units  in  1961 
to  75,000  in  1969.  After  a  considerable  hous- 
ing upswing  in  the  early  1970s,  in  which 
authorizations  peaked  at  slightly  over  100,000 


Exhibit  1 

DWELLINGS  CONSTRUCTED  ANNUALLY 
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Exhibit  2 
NET  HOUSING  CHANGE 


Authori- 
zations 

70,600 
98,600 

101,300 
78,600 
48,900 
32,700 
37,800 
43,900 

512,400 


Losses 

33,700 
43,500 
33,300 
31,100 
34,500 
32,000 
34,100 
35,000 
269,200 


U.S.    Dept.  of 
Construction    Reports  040 
1970-1976,    and  estimates 
losses. 


Net 
Housing 
Change 

36,900 
55,100 
68,000 
47,500 
14,400 
700 
3,700 
+  8,900 
+235,200 
Commerce, 
and  045, 
on  other 
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71 


72 


73 


7[> 


~~ 1 
76 
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in  '72,  there  was  a  decline  to  32,700  units  in 
1975,  the  lowest  number  in  30  years.  With  an 
estimated  housing  loss  of  32,000  units  in  that 
year,  the  Region  came  close  to  experiencing 
a  net  loss  in  housing  units  for  the  first  time. 
In  1976  and  1977  there  was  some  sign  of 
improvement  because  of  increases  in  authori- 
zations, but  the  regional  increase  in  dwellings 
is  still  low. 

This  situation  perpetuates  the  decline  of 
the  Region's  economic  vitality,  increasing  the 
outmigration  of  business  and  postponing  the 
renewal  of  its  older  centers. 

In  the  late  1970s,  the  Tri-State  Region 
does  not  have  an  adequate  housing  supply.  It 
presently  contains  6.5  million  houses  or 
apartments,  some  of  which  are  not  suitable 
for  year-round  occupancy.  There  must  be  a 
net  increase  of  approximately  64,000  a  year 
to  reach  a  total  in  excess  of  7.8  million  by  the 
year  2000  to  accommodate  the  expected 
growth  of  the  Region's  households  and  to 


achieve  a  minimum  regionwide  vacancy  rate 
of  4  percent.  These  estimates  are  keyed  to 
Tri-State's  land-use  plan,  which  contains  a 
broad  overview  of  future  changes  in  demo- 
graphic patterns. 

The  total  1970  housing  units  would 
have  to  increase  by  approximately  1,520,000 
by  the  year  2000.  The  net  projected  additions 
reflect  changes  in  household  size  (750,000 
units)  and  population  (645,600),  and  to  a 
lesser  extent,  express  the  need  to  maintain  a 
4  percent  vacancy  rate  (124,400). 

The  major  component  of  the  net  addi- 
tion to  the  housing  need  is  household  forma- 
tion. The  outlook  indicates  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  persons  per  household,  combined 
with  a  growing  population,  producing  a  de- 
mand for  housing  that  exceeds  the  growth  in 
population.  Households  will  continue  to  in- 
crease faster  than  population  as  grown  children 
and  grandparents  tend  to  live  away  from  their 
families. 
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Exhibit  3* 

TARGETS  FOR  PLANNED  GROWTH  OF  POPULATION, 
EMPLOYMENT  AND  HOUSING  UNITS  FOR  THE  YEAR  2000 

(thousands) 


Population    Employment    Housing  Units 


Tri-State  Region  Total  . 

20,810 

9,110 

7,860 

Connecticut  Portion  .  .  . 

1,890 

783 

663 

New  Jersey  Portion  .  .  . 

5,980 

2,553 

2,167 

New  York  City  

7,660 

3,868 

3,207 

New  York  Suburbs .  .  .  . 

5,280 

1,906 

1,823 

Exhibit  4* 

1970-2000  NET  HOUSING  ADDITIONS 

(thousands) 


Tri-State  Region  Total 

Connecticut  Portion  .  . 
New  Jersey  Portion  .  . 

New  York  City  

New  York  Suburbs  .  .  . 


1970  Total 
Housing  Units 

6,338 
513 
1,634 
2,924 
1,267 


Net  Housing 
Additions 

1,522 
150 
553 
283 
556 


Year  2000  Total 
Housing  Units 

7,860 
663 
2,167 
3,207 
1,823 


*The  numbers  in  these  tables  are  interim  proposals  subject  to  review  by  the  subre- 
gional  planning  agencies  and  subsequent  reconsideration  by  Tri-State  if  differences 
exceed  S  percent.  The  reader  is  referred  to  Regional  Development  Guide  1977  - 
2000  for  a  full  presentation  of  these  planning  targets.  See  the  appendix  of  this 
report  for  a  breakdown  of  these  regional  sector  totals  to  the  subregional  level  of 
counties  and  planning  regions. 


Exhibit  5 

CHANGES  IN  HOUSEHOLD  COMPOSITION 
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The  vacancy  rate  is  not  a  major  reason 
for  additional  housing.  Thus,  any  reduction 
from  a  desirable  rate  of  4  percent  to  a  mini- 
mally acceptable  level  of  2  percent  would 
only  have  a  very  limited  impact  on  need, 
although  it  would  impair  the  fluidity  of  the 
market. 

The  Region's  total  production  rate  may 
have  to  be  even  higher  if  older  houses  wear 
out  and  need  replacement  due  to  demolition, 
abandonment  and  other  causes.  The  actual 
physical  loss  of  these  dwellings  may  continue 
at  the  rate  of  30,000  to  40,000  units  per  year 
unless  a  major  increase  in  housing  rehabilita- 
tion occurs.  We  urge  increased  emphasis  on 
housing  rehabilitation,  which  would  result  in 
a  more  efficient  use  of  scarce  resources,  al- 
leviating the  necessity  for  as  much  new  con- 
struction, which  is  usually  more  expensive. 
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Exhibit  6 


1970  LOWER-INCOME  HOUSING  NEEDS  * 

Overcrowded      Cost-lmbalanced  Non- 
Substandard       Dwellings            Dwellings  resident 
Dwellings     (With  Incomes  Less  Than  $10,000)    Workers  ** 

Tri-State  Region  Total  .     566,862          315,739             1,157,340  130,975 

Connecticut  Portion  ..  .      32,756            16,941                  61,447  9,028 

New  Jersey  Portion  ...     120,501            61,101                237,949  42,510 

New  York  City                  366,889          211,382                743,952  50,228 

New  York  Suburbs ...  •      46,716            26,315                113,992  29,209 

*A  breakdown  of  these  figures  to  the  level  of  counties  and  Connecticut  planning  regions  may  be 
found  in  the  appendix  of  this  report. 

♦♦Jobholders  that  could  be  "expected  to  reside"  closer  to  their  workplaces,  according  to  estimates 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 


At  the  present  rate  of  housing  losses,  more 
than  1  million  units  would  require  replace- 
ment by  the  year  2000.  Later  on  we  will 
show  how  reuse  of  these  structures  would 
be  preferable  to  replacement. 

LOWER-INCOME  HOUSING  PROBLEMS 

In  meeting  the  overall  housing  need, 
while  providing  for  consistency  with  the 
principles  of  regional  development,  the  focus 
should  be  on  the  special  conditions  of  lower- 
income  households  and  minority  households. 
For  this  group,  the  issue  is  unacceptable 
housing  in  one  or  more  of  the  following 
major  categories  (figures  for  1970): 

•  Substandard  Dwellings  -  estimated  at 
500,000-600,000  plumbing-deficient , 
dilapidated  and  deteriorating  units,  or 
10  percent  of  the  housing  stock,  with 
two-thirds  of  them  located  in  New 
York  City  and  most  of  the  rest  in  other 
older  centers  of  the  Region.  The 
relatively  high  level  of  deteriorating 
housing  units  and  low  level  of  rehabil- 
itation may  have  increased  the  num- 
ber of  substandard  units  since  1970. 

•  Overcrowded  Units  —  estimated  at 
315,700  units,  or  5  percent  of  the 
housing  stock,  with  two-thirds  of 
these  also  located  in  New  York  City. 

•  Rent  Taking  Too  Much  Of  Income  — 
estimated  at  1,157,000  households 
with  incomes  of  less  than  $10,000 
paying  more  than  25  percent  of  their 


income  for  rent,  with  744,000  of 
these  located  in  New  York  City.  Most 
of  these  households  paid  even  more 
than  35  percent  of  their  incomes  for 
rent.  This  cost-imbalanced  condition 
probably  increased  since  1970  because 
of  inflation  and  unemployment. 
•  Jobs  And  Housing  Imbalances  -  as 
defined  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
lower-income,  nonresident  jobholders 
that  could  be  "expected  to  reside" 
closer  to  their  workplaces  amount  to 
131,000,  with  just  under  half  located 
in  Bergen,  Nassau  and  Westchester 
counties.  It  is  difficult  to  sort  out  the 
impact  of  slower  growth  on  this 
measure.  In  some  subregions,  which 
have  continued  to  grow  rapidly,  this 
condition  has  probably  become  more 
severe.  (More  precise  measures  of  this 
type  of  housing  inadequacy  are 
needed.) 

The  data  in  the  preceding  categories 
may  be  updated  through  the  process  of  cross- 
acceptance  that  Tri-State  is  initiating  in  1978. 
To  a  considerable  extent,  the  first  three  of  the 
categories  can  be  combined  into  two  cate- 
gories -  those  of  housing  stock  (not  enough 
buildings,  substandard  structures)  and  those 
of  housing  consumers  (not  enough  income). 
There  is,  of  course,  considerable  overlapping 
between  them,  such  as  lower-income  families 
living  in  substandard  buildings  and  paying 
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Exhibit  7 


LOWER-INCOME  HOUSEHOLDS  REQUIRING  HOUSING  ASSISTANCE 

ALL  HOUSEHOLDS  IN  1970 


Nonelderly 


Tri-State  Region  Total 

Connecticut  Portion  .  . 
New  Jersey  Portion  .  . 

New  York  City  

New  York  Suburbs  .  .  . 


Elderly 
(1-2  persons) 

454,051 
21.777 
93,239 

292,399 
46,636 


Small  Family 
(4  or  less  persons) 

595,682 
33,505 
124,756 
376,818 
60,603 


Large  Family 
(5  or  more  persons) 

134,652 
7,705 
28,739 
84,189 
14,019 


Total 

1,184,385 
62,987 
246,734 
753,406 
121,258 


MINORITY  HOUSEHOLDS  IN  1970 


Tri-State  Region  Total 

Connecticut  Portion  •  • 
New  Jersey  Portion  .  . 

New  York  City  

New  York  Suburbs .  .  . 


Nonelderly 

Elderly  Small  Family  Large  Family 

(1-2  persons)  (4  or  less  persons)  (5  or  more  persons)  Total 

58,070  244,632  92,661  395,363 

1,650  9,074  4,208  14,932 

9,140  40,868  18,063  68,071 

44,252  181,959  65,199  291,410 

3,028  12,731  5,191  20,950 


♦These  data  identify  similar  conditions  as  those  shown  in  Exhibit  6,  but  they  are  classified  by  household 
type  except  for  those  nonresident  workers  "expected  to  reside."  A  breakdown  of  these  figures  on  the 
basis  of  household  tenure  may  be  found  in  the  appendix  of  this  report. 


more  than  25  percent  of  income  for  rent.  But 
it  is  useful  to  consider  them  separately  be- 
cause the  machinery  needed  to  treat  the 
problems  is  divided  that  way. 

The  remaining  category  must  also  be 
recognized.  This  deals  with  the  match  of 
housing  stock  to  housing  consumers.  At 
least  2  percent  of  the  Region's  families  could 
be  expected  to  relocate  closer  to  their  place 
of  work  if  a  suitably  priced  dwelling  were 
available.  Addressing  this  problem  would 
require  additional  construction  and  income 
support.  An  additional  number  might  choose 
to  relocate  for  reasons  other  than  closeness  to 
work.  Racial  or  ethnic  prejudice  may  be  limit- 
ing their  free  choice.  Many  elderly  persons 
paying  more  than  25  percent  of  their  incomes 
for  rent  might  prefer  to  relocate  to  smaller, 
less  expensive  apartments  than  obtain  income 
support  for  their  present  dwellings. 

The  problems  that  exist  now  are  either 
building    or    people-specific:    shortage  of 


standard  housing  stock,  consumer  problems 
of  income  and  rent,  matching  consumers  and 
stock. 

LOWER-INCOME  HOUSEHOLD  ASPECTS 

There  is  concern  that  many  household 
types  have  been  finding  themselves  disadvan- 
taged in  the  housing  market.  A  landmark  court 
decision  dealing  with  housing  in  Mt.  Laurel, 
N.J.,  describes  this  group  as  including,  in  ad- 
dition to  those  with  very  low  incomes,  "the 
young  and  elderly  couples,  single-persons  and 
large,  growing  families  not  in  the  poverty  class, 
but  who  still  cannot  afford  the  only  kinds  of 
housing  realistically  permitted  in  most  places 
—  relatively  high-priced,  single-family,  de- 
tached dwellings  on  sizeable  lots  and,  in  some 
municipalities,  expensive  apartments." 

Those  households  -  the  elderly,  small, 
large  and  minority  -  who  have  been  unable  to 
secure  adequate  housing  in  the  Tri-State 
Region  are  summed  in  Exhibit  7.  This  exhibit 
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illustrates  the  housing  problems  that  are  peo- 
ple-specific in  the  Tri-State  Region,  and  these 
underlay  most  of  the  Region's  housing  prob- 
lems that  we  discussed  in  the  previous  section. 

Most  of  these  households  are  renters  (98 
percent)  and  consist  of  four  or  less  persons. 
The  share  of  elderly  households  requiring 
housing  assistance  (38  percent)  exceeds  their 
proportion  of  the  Region's  households  (19 
percent).  Large  families,  five  or  more  persons, 
account  for  only  1 1  percent  of  the  total. 

All  minority  households  account  for 
roughly  one-third  of  the  total,  with  approxi- 
mately 85  percent  nonelderly.  Also,  a  greater 
proportion  are  large  families.  Whereas  minor- 
ity households  are  only  16  percent  of  the 
Region's  households,  they  constitute  33  per- 
cent of  the  families  with  housing  needs.  And 
where  about  half  of  the  white  households  in 
need  are  elderly,  only  15  percent  of  the 
minority  households  fall  into  this  category. 

New  York  City  accounts  for  almost  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  lower-income  households 
and  74  percent  of  all  minority  households  in 
the  lower-income  category. 

Only  general  conclusions  can  be  reached 
concerning  prospects  for  these  households 
during  the  next  few  years. 

•  Without  assistance,  they  will  continue 
to  occupy  unacceptable  dwellings  as 
defined  by  one  or  more  of  the  cate- 
gories described  in  the  previous 
section. 

•  Without  concerted  public  action, 
minority  households  and  elderly 
households  will  continue  to  bear  a 
disproportionate  share  of  the  inade- 
quate living  conditions. 

•  Economic  stagnation  in  the  Region  as 
a  whole  will  probably  lessen  the  trend 
toward  imbalance  of  jobs  and  housing 
for  lower-income  households,  but  this 
trend  may  be  strengthened  in  those 
subregions  whose  economic  develop- 
ment remains  strong. 


•  The  group  paying  too  much  for  rent, 
because  of  excessive  inflation,  is  the 
category  that  will  continue  to  increase 
the  most,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  de- 
termine the  size  of  the  increase  for 
each    county  and  planning  region. 

ABANDONED  HOUSING  &  "REDLINING" 

In  recent  years  there  has  arisen  a  prob- 
lem that  extends  beyond  individual  dwellings 
and  households  to  entire  neighborhoods 
where  dwellings  are  being  abandoned  and 
financing  and  insurance  have  been  withheld. 
This  disinvestment  is  often  supported  and 
accelerated  by  the  process  of  "redlining."  In 
the  past,  thrift  institutions  made  a  determina- 
tion that  they  would  no  longer  make  mort- 
gage loans  in  certain  neighborhoods  and,  it  is 
said,  drew  a  red  line  on  a  map  around  those 
neighborhoods  to  exclude  them.  Tri-State  is 
concerned  with  the  failures  to  expand  private 
capital  to  these  areas.  There  is  also  concern 
that  adequate  capital  is  not  available  for  new 
construction  and  rehabilitation  even  in  the 
more  viable  areas  of  the  Region. 

In  addition  to  the  actual  physical  loss  of 
structures,  there  is  an  estimated  70,000  units 
of  abandoned  housing  in  the  Tri-State  Region, 
more  than  50,000  of  which  are  located  in 
New  York  City.  The  phenomenon  of  aban- 
donment occurs  as  the  tail  end  of  a  process 
that  includes  the  physical  decline  of  the 
neighborhood,  high  vacancy  rates,  deferred 
maintenance  and  foreclosure.  A  contributing 
cause  of  this  abandonment  in  many  areas  is 
rent  control.  The  definition  of  abandonment 
does  not  include  every  vacant  unit  and  does 
not  exclude  every  tenanted  unit.  As  a  working 
definition,  a  building  is  abandoned  when 
there  is  no  longer  any  effective  management 
or  any  attempt  to  operate  the  building  on  an 
economic  basis.  The  process  of  abandonment 
has,  as  one  integral  part,  the  withdrawal  of 
financing  for  a  building.  Where  such  a  with- 
drawal takes  place,  it  is  often  part  of  a  neigh- 
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borhood  phenomenon  rather  than  action  that 
involves  only  an  individual  building. 

The  process  of  disinvestment  has  left 
substantial  portions  of  the  Tri-State  Region 
without  any  financing  to  buy,  sell  or  reha- 
bilitate units.  Not  only  has  no  new  money 
been  placed  in  these  areas,  but  money  has 
been  withdrawn  by  the  sale  of  mortgages  and 
the  refusal  to  extend  or  refinance  mortgages. 
This  has  contributed  substantially  to  the  pro- 
cess of  abandonment,  which  is  increasing,  and 
has  caused  hardship  in  neighborhoods  struggl- 
ing against  incipient  decline. 

THE  MAIN  HOUSING  PROBLEMS 

The  Region's  present  housing  stock  is 
6.5  million  units.  In  the  mid -seventies,  new 
construction  has  merely  kept  pace  with  hous- 
ing losses.  The  decline  of  the  Region's  housing 
construction  is  best  illustrated  by  two  figures: 
in  1961,  the  Region  accounted  for  10.3  per- 
cent of  the  housing  units  authorized  for 
construction  nationwide;  in  1975  it  account- 
ed for  2.8  percent  of  the  nationwide  total. 
The  total  housing  need  is  expressed  as  the 
equivalent  of  93,000  units  annually,  of  which 
approximately  one-third  is  rehabilitation  of 
run-down  structures,  and  the  rest  is  new 
construction  to  accommodate  smaller  house- 
holds and  a  modest  population  increase.  The 
housing  "need"  incorporates  several  impon- 
derables, such  as  the  rate  of  new  household 
formation  and  the  balance  between  migration 
in  and  out  of  the  Region,  both  of  which 
depend  on  future  economic  conditions. 

In  terms  of  lower-income  households 
requiring  assistance,  a  major  indicator  is  the 
physical  and  financial  condition  of  the  ex- 
isting (1970)  housing  stock  and  those  house- 


holds that  inhabit  it.  Though  up-to-date  fig- 
ures on  the  condition  of  the  housing  stock  are 
lacking,  1970  data  indicate: 

•  Rent-income  imbalance  involves  the 
largest  number  of  households  -  close 
to  20  percent  in  1970  and  substan- 
tially more  now.  However,  this  is  not 
simply  a  housing  issue,  but  a  much 
broader  one  of  income  distribution. 

•  Substandard  housing  stock  is  the 
second  largest  component  of  need.  An 
estimated  10  percent  of  the  Region's 
households  live  in  substandard  units. 
These  units  are  prone  to  disappear  due 
to  demolition,  fire  and,  in  some  neigh- 
borhoods, abandonment;  by  a  conser- 
vative estimate,  housing  losses  from 
these  causes  in  1974-75  averaged 
35,000  units  annually  in  the  Region, 
of  which  approximately  23,900  were 
in  New  York  City. 

•  Jobs-housing  imbalance  appears  to  af- 
fect about  2  percent  of  the  Region's 
households;  this  becomes  more  signifi- 
cant if  one  looks  at  the  resulting  need 
for  additional  low-  and  moderate-in- 
come housing  in  the  most  affected 
counties. 

Over  and  above  the  quality  of  housing 
and  the  imbalance  between  income  and  rent 
are  economic  and  social  discrimination:  (a) 
Abandoned  housing  and  redlining  reflect 
problems  in  our  public  and  private  financing 
machinery  for  housing  that  must  be  overcome 
if  housing  conditions  are  to  be  markedly  im- 
proved for  impoverished  neighborhoods;  (b) 
Racial  discrimination  is  a  major  problem 
interwoven  with  most  of  the  housing  prob- 
lems of  lower-income  people.  Affirmative 
efforts  are  needed  in  this  direction. 


I  1 


REGIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  GUIDE 


RECOMMENDED  CENTERS 

MANHATTAN 


PRIMARY  CENTERS 

Q       MORE  THAN  90,000  JOBS 
Q       50.000  -  89,999 
O        30,000  -  49,999 
O         LESS  THAN  30,000 
SMALLER  CENTERS 


RECOMMENDED  DENSITIES  FOR  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS 


0  -  0.5  DWELLINGS  PER  NET  ACRE 
2  -  6.9 
7  -  1 4.9 
15  -  29.9 
30  OR  MORE 
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III.  GOALS  AND  A  PLAN 


Having  reviewed  the  major  housing  prob- 
lems confronting  our  Region,  we  must  ex- 
amine the  possibilities  for  their  alleviation. 
First  we  will  look  at  the  broad  land-use  plan 
for  future  change  in  the  Region;  then  we  will 
turn  to  the  specifics  of  housing  goals  and 
plans. 

CONSISTENCY  BETWEEN  PLANS 

Tri-State's  concern  is  for  a  Region  that 
uses  natural  resources  wisely,  provides  an 
equitable  society  and  builds  with  skill  and 
purpose.  The  Commission's  Regional  Develop- 
ment Guide  expounds  these  themes  as  the 
basis  of  a  general  plan  for  land  development 
and  conservation.  The  plan's  objectives  may 
be  summarized  as  follows: 

•  Concentrate  Development.  Closely 
grouping  the  places  where  people 
live,  work  and  play  provides  higher 
economic  returns  than  dispersal.  It 
economizes  space,  time  and  energy. 
In  an  older  Region  such  as  this  one, 
concentration  makes  good  use  of  a 
massive,  existing  private-capital  invest- 
ment and  enhances  the  effectiveness 
of  the  public  services  already  in  place. 
Thus,  the  plan  aims  to  revitalize  the 
Region's  older  cities  and  boroughs, 


conserve  existing  neighborhoods,  and 
emphasize  residential  densities  that 
will  support  public  transportation. 

•  Conserve  Critical  Lands.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  popular  backing  for  the 
belief  that  in  some  places  urban 
development  should  not  occur.  This 
arises  from  a  realization  that  growth 
responding  only  to  the  market  often 
leads  to  scattered  development  (urban 
sprawl),  which  damages  the  natural 
environment  and  its  resources  as  well 
as  the  viability  and  welfare  of  existing 
urban  places.  Accordingly,  the  plan 
proposes  careful  conservation  of  the 
Region's  critical  lands.  Critical  lands 
are  inventoried  vacant  lands  where 
environmental  and  other  characteris- 
tics make  it  desirable  either  to  prevent 
development  or  provide  special  safe- 
guards if  development  must  occur. 

•  Balance  Dwellings,  Jobs  and  Services. 
Development  of  housing  near  jobs  and 
of  jobs  near  present  and  likely  com- 
munities are  principles  indispensable 
for  saving  energy,  reducing  air  pollu- 
tion, maintaining  employment  of 
most  skills  at  adequate  wage  levels  and 
providing  satisfying  communities.  In 
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addition,  the  plan  calls  for  streets, 
sewers,  playgrounds,  schools,  hospitals 
and  other  public  services  in  propor- 
tion to  population;  for  a  mix  of 
houses  and  apartments  at  costs  that 
will  accommodate  a  full  range  of  in- 
come levels,  age  groups  and  household 
types;  and  for  communities  that  are 
open  to  all  persons  without  prejudice. 

GOALS  FOR  THE  HOUSING  PLAN 

Coming  now  to  the  particular  concerns 
of  housing,  what  should  the  goals  be? 

The  housing  needs  of  our  Region  were 
described  and  measured  in  an  earlier  part  of 
this  report.  They  can  be  sorted  so  that  they 
will  be  more  readily  grasped  and  equated  with 
long-term  goals,  and  they  can  serve  as  the 
bases  for  action. 

1.  Construct  new  houses  and  apartments. 
Correlated  with  this  is  the  need  for  rehabilita- 
tion of  run-down  housing  to  reduce  abandon- 
ment. 

2.  Upgrade  run-down  housing.  More  than 
renovated  buildings  are  needed.  Shopping 
facilities  and  public  services  generally  will 
need  to  be  made  available  concurrently  with 
housing  improvement  if  a  viable  program  is  to 
be  accomplished.  To  accomplish  a  high  level 
of  neighborhood  improvement,  both  tenant 
and  landlord  education  are  also  required.  This 
second  goal  relates  more  to  income  supple- 
ments and  public  services.  (Housing  rehabilita- 
tion is  thoroughly  described  in  the  appendix.) 

3.  Improve  the  distribution  of  housing. 
This  goal  concerns  the  relationship  of  housing 
to  jobs,  public  transportation,  household  size 
and  income  level.  It  is  evident  that  most  lower- 
income  families  who  would  be  expected  to 
reside  closer  to  their  places  of  employment 
are  in  the  small-  and  large-family  categories. 
At  this  time  the  important  task  for  the  Region 
is  to  allocate  and  provide  adequate  housing 
resources  for  those  small  and  large  families 


who  may  choose  to  move  and  to  allow  them 
to  be  aware  that  they  can  expect  increased 
housing  choices  throughout  the  Region. 

4.  Remove  the  barriers  that  result  from 
discrimination.  Discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
race,  religion,  sex,  disability  or  family  size 
prohibits  some  persons  from  owning  and 
renting  houses  and  apartments  where  they 
choose.  Neighborhood  discrimination  via 
redlining  or  other  discriminatory  practices 
must  also  be  eliminated. 

Central  to  all  of  these  goals  is  the  issue 
of  improving  housing  choice.  Building  more 
dwellings  would  begin  to  leave  an  adequate 
vacancy  rate.  Thus,  households  needing  or 
desiring  a  different  location,  or  a  different 
kind  of  dwelling,  will  have  a  better  chance 
to  find  what  they  want.  Upgrading  substan- 
dard neighborhoods  and  dwellings  would 
provide  those  who  desire  to  live  or  remain 
in  the  older  centers  with  a  real  choice.  Ap- 
portioning dwellings  to  jobs  and  household 
needs  would  assist  in  expanding  opportunities 
for  lower-income  households  in  the  growing 
suburban  areas  and  also  make  it  easier  for 
many  families  to  live  nearer  their  workplaces. 

OUTLINES  OF  A  HOUSING  PLAN 

The  plan  is  to  attack  all  parts  of  the 
Region's  housing  needs  in  a  balanced  effort, 
rather  than  singling  out  one  or  two  parts.  This 
may  mean  slower  progress  toward  the  goals 
due  to  limited  funds,  but  this  is  better  than 
neglecting  any  of  these  important  problems. 

To  define  the  plan's  targets,  we  can  sort 
the  Region's  housing  concerns  by  family-in- 
come levels:  households  of  low  and  moderate 
income,  those  of  middle  income  and  those  of 
higher  income.  A  description  of  these  cate- 
gories is: 

Low  and  Moderate  Income  —  less  than 
80  percent  of  the  regional  median 
(2,300,000  households) 

Middle  Income  —  80  percent  to  120 
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percent   of  the  median  (1,400,000 
households) 
Higher  Income  -  over  120  percent  of 
the  median  (2,400,000  households) 

1.  Higher  Income  Levels.  Planning  con- 
cerns are  for  proper  land  use;  namely,  arrange- 
ment of  residences  so  their  density  and  loca- 
tion fit  the  objectives  of  Tri-State's  Regional 
Development  Guide.  Neither  financial  assis- 
tance nor  special  land  regulations  seem  neces- 
sary for  this  group.  Families  of  all  sizes  and 
ages  in  the  higher-income  levels  seem  to  have 
satisfactory  choices  in  their  living  accom- 
modations, their  access  to  places  of  work  and 
their  other  aspects  of  daily  life.  We  do  not  see 
shelter  for  these  households  as  a  problem,  ex- 
cept in  their  propensity  to  reinforce  the 
spread  development  that  is  inefficient  for  the 
Region's  future  functioning. 

2.  Middle  Incomes.  At  this  level  are 
many  professionals  at  the  early  stages  of  their 
careers  and  other  families  of  policemen, 
teachers,  storekeepers,  electricians  and  the 
like.  These  middle-income  families  can  afford 
housing  up  to  a  reasonable  cost,  but  find 
difficulty  when  costs  are  inflated  by  large  lot 
requirements  or  large  house  requirements  or 
expensive  construction  requirements.  The 
result  has  been  to  freeze  them  out  of  some 
suburban  places.  In  the  cities,  high  land  costs 
and  construction  costs  make  middle-income 
housing  hard  to  find.  Rent  control  has  been 
a  partial  solution  to  this,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  this  is  a  suitable  strategy  for  the  long 
range.  Making  mortgage  money  available  at  a 
lower  interest  rate  would  be  a  significant  im- 
provement in  purchasing  ability  for  all  house- 
holds in  the  middle  range.  Also,  many  com- 
munities should  examine  whether  their  pre- 
sent zoning  or  building  requirements  on 
vacant  land  effectively  prevent  these  middle- 
income  families  from  living  there. 

3.  Low  and  Moderate  Incomes.  This  in- 
cludes one-third  of  all  households,  and  it  also 


includes  almost  all  82  percent  of  the  house- 
holds experiencing  inadequate  housing  con- 
ditions. This  group  has  the  greatest  problems 
and  tends  to  occupy  the  least  suitable  units. 
The  lower-income  group  also  suffers  most 
severely  from  discrimination  because  of  race; 
33  percent  are  black  or  Hispanic  compared 
with  4  percent  in  middle-  and  higher-income 
levels  together.  Of  necessity  they  are  almost 
entirely  renters  rather  than  owners  of  then- 
residences. 

Elderly  Households  of  Lower  Income: 
Of  the  454,000  elderly  households  with 
lower  incomes  and  inadequate  housing 
conditions,  a  disproportionate  number 
are  in  the  older  cities  —  New  York, 
Newark,  Jersey  City,  Bridgeport  and  so 
on.  There  is  little  evidence  to  show  that 
these  people  will  wish  to  relocate  to  the 
suburbs,  although  they  are  not  tied  to 
the  cities  for  employment.  We  therefore 
propose  that  housing  for  needy  elderly 
households  be  provided  in  the  cities  and 
counties  in  proportion  to  the  present 
distribution  of  these  households,  but 
with  an  open  mind  to  altering  this  policy 
if  a  preference  for  noncity  locations 
appears.  Further,  we  propose  that 
planned  new  or  rehabilitated  housing  for 
elderly  persons  be  near  public  transpor- 
tation and  other  public  facilities  and 
services  and  at  medium  densities.  As 
mentioned  in  the  previous  chapter,  only 
1 5  percent  of  these  elderly  households 
are  minorities;  presently  it  is  a  predomi- 
nantly white  population  group. 

Nonelderly  Families  of  Lower  Income: 
It  is  useful  to  examine  the  nonelderly 
group  in  two  parts:  small  families  (four 
or  less  persons)  and  large  families  (five  or 
more  persons).  In  both  cases  these  house- 
holds are  predominantly  located  in  the 
older  cities.  The  policy  of  this  plan  is  to 
assist  these  people  where  they  are  now 
living,  but  also  to  undertake  a  major  ef- 
fort to  permit  them  to  relocate  to  other 
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Exhibit  9 


ALLOCATION  PLAN  FOR  LOWER-INCOME  HOUSEHOLDS  REQUIRING  ASSISTANCE 

(1970) 


Resident  Households 

Nonresident 

Percent 

elderly 

Small  Family 

Large  Family 

Workers 

1  otal 

ot  lotal 

Tri-State  Regional  Total. 

.  454,051 

595,682 

134,652 

130,975 

1,315,360 

1 00% 

Connecticut  

21,777 

JJ,jUJ 

7  70^ 

9,028 

72,015 

6% 

Central  Naugatuck      .  . 

3,511 

3,503 

1,058 

933 

9,005 

1 

Greater  Bridgeport    .  .  . 

5,550 

7^854 

2!059 

1,996 

17,459 

1 

Housatonic  Valley  **  .  . 

967 

1,406 

340 

602 

3,315 

0 

South  Central  

7,497 

12,853 

2,523 

2,700 

25,573 

2 

South  Western  

4,032 

7,665 

1,663 

2,446 

15,806 

1 

Valley  **   

220 

224 

62 

351 

857 

0 

New  Jersey  

93,239 

124,756 

28,739 

42,510 

289,244 

22% 

Bergen   

12,105 

11,951 

1,115 

16,262 

41,433 

3 

Essex   

24,864 

40,439 

1 1 ,357 

4,926 

81 ,586 

6 

Hudson  

20,382 

22,255 

5,030 

3,995 

51,662 

4 

Middlesex   

5,311 

10,597 

2,144 

3,508 

21,560 

2 

Monmouth  

7,239 

9,212 

2,182 

258 

18,891 

1 

Morris  

3,121 

4,997 

791 

2,776 

1 1 ,685 

1 

Passaic   

9,716 

12,163 

3,495 

2,947 

28,321 

2 

1,602 

2,527 

411 

1,400 

5,940 

0 

8,899 

10,615 

2,214 

6,438 

28,166 

2 

New  York  City  

292,399 

376,818 

84,189 

50,228 

803,634 

61% 

New  York  Suburbs .... 

46,636 

60,603 

14,019 

29,209 

1  50,467 

11% 

Dutchess  

2,712 

3,501 

753 

83 

7,049 

1 

Nassau  

12,886 

17,166 

3,624 

14,868 

48,544 

4 

Orange   

3,432 

4,056 

1,108 

208 

8,804 

1 

Putnam  

440 

452 

94 

55 

1,041 

0 

Rockland   

2,152 

3,344 

696 

1,792 

7,984 

0 

Suffolk   

6,900 

14,019 

4,914 

2,246 

28,079 

2 

Westchester  

18,114 

18,065 

2,830 

9,957 

48,966 

4 

*Expected-to-reside  formula  from  Federal  Register  of  March  16,  1977,  based  on  1970  Census. 
**Data  from  these  areas  are  mildly  understated  since  some  towns  in  Connecticut  with  populations  less  than  25,000 
and  outside  metropolitan  areas  have  not  been  counted  at  this  time  of  publication. 

This  table  shows  the  number  of  households  (usually  families)  having  a  housing  problem  and  being  in  the  lower-income 
bracket.  It  does  not  say  how  the  problem  should  be  solved  —  whether  by  providing  rent  support,  by  rehabilitating 
existing  structures,  or  by  constructing  new  units.  To  a  great  extent,  that  is  a  decision  to  be  made  by  county,  city  and 
town  governments.  Nor  does  the  table  say  whether  solving  the  problem  will  require  public  financial  assistance,  al- 
though in  most  cases  that  would  be  expected.  The  numbers  in  the  first  3  columns  are  taken  directly  from  Exhibit 
7  and  those  in  the  fourth  column  from  Exhibit  6  in  the  previous  chapter  where  housing  needs  were  defined.  These 
data  may  be  updated  through  the  process  of  cross-acceptance. 


places  if  they  wish.  Such  an  effort  is 
particularly  important  because  this  is  the 
group  that  lives  in  the  ghettos  and  slums 
of  our  Region;  41  percent  of  the  small- 
family  households  are  minorities  and  69 
percent  of  the  large  families.  One  element 
of  the  plan  is  to  deconcentrate  future  pub- 
lic housing  construction  from  these  pre- 
dominantly poor  and  deteriorated  areas 
to  other,  healthy  parts  of  the  Region. 

Disabled:  The  majority  of  disabled 
individuals  can  live  in  regular  housing 
units  if  barrier-free  design  is  provided, 
such  as  accessible  bathrooms  and  ele- 
vators; also,  low  window  sills,  wide  door- 
ways, access  ramps  and  parking  lots  near 
the  housing  units.  Separate  housing  for 
the  severely  disabled  should  incorporate 
support  services  such  as  homemaking, 
meal  service  or  congregate  eating,  trans- 
portation, attendant  care  and  sheltered 
workshops.  Barrier-free  design  should  be 
a  standard  for  publicly  assisted  new  units. 
Special  units  must  be  planned  to  accom- 
modate the  needs  of  households  with 
severely  handicapped  members. 

ALLOCATION  OF  RESPONSIBILITY 

All  governments  in  this  Region  should 
share  in  solving  these  problems  -  the  three 
states,  the  central  cities,  suburban  counties 
and  towns,  as  well  as  the  federal  government. 
Public  support  should  also  come  from  com- 
munities and  neighborhoods. 

Tri-State's  role  is  to  suggest  a  strategy 
and  seek  the  support  of  local  governments 
and  the  public  -  not  to  build  housing  or  pro- 
vide rent  supplements,  or  to  guarantee  mort- 
gages or  design  apartments,  or  to  zone  or  sub- 
divide land,  or  to  serve  neighborhoods.  There 
are  many  "players"  in  the  housing  "game": 
bankers,  architects,  unions,  nonprofit  groups, 
public  housing  authorities,  real  estate  agents, 
zoning  boards,  suppliers,  contractors,  builders, 
landlords,  tenants  and  purchasers.  Tri -State 
does  not  replace  or  dictate  to  any  of  them. 


The  task  of  this  Commission  is  to  take  a 
strong  position  to  defend  and  advance  the 
policies  that  are  important  from  a  regionwide 
viewpoint,  particularly  those  that  transcend 
the  local  boundaries  and  can  affect  the  future 
livability  of  the  Region. 

Exhibit  9  shows  an  allocation  plan  for 
each  of  the  23  subregions  in  statistical  terms. 
Each  subregion  has  a  share  of  the  housing 
responsibilities.  Local  governments,  for  ex- 
ample, will  formulate  housing  programs  to 
meet  their  needs.  These  local  needs  will  be 
coordinated  by  subregions. 

Some  communities  may  have  already 
achieved  their  fair  shares  of  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income housing. 

One  immediately  sees  that  the  allocation 
of  needs  in  Exhibit  9  makes  no  account  for 
prospective  changes  —  either  between  the 
1970  census-taking  and  today,  or  into  the 
future.  For  example,  we  do  not  know  how 
many  additional  units  deteriorated  or  were 
lost  during  that  period;  nor  do  we  know 
whether  additional  families  fell  below  the  25 
percent  rent-income  level.  We  can  only  esti- 
mate that  tens  of  thousands  of  housing  units 
are  being  abandoned  or  lost  for  other  reasons 
each  year  in  the  Tri-State  Region.  There  are 
strong  indications  that  the  older  cities  are 
falling  further  behind.  At  the  same  time, 
business  places  of  employment  continue  to 
move  from  cities  to  suburbs,  increasing  the 
number  of  nonresident  workers  of  lower 
income.  Thus,  we  believe  the  allocation  plan 
addresses  the  Region's  housing  problems  in 
an  equitable  way.  Our  overriding  goal  is  to 
improve  the  Region's  older  cities  and  run- 
down urban  places  and  to  allow  persons  of 
all  income  levels  a  reasonable  choice  of  hous- 
ing throughout  the  Region.  Naturally,  in  the 
future,  it  is  our  intent  to  monitor  changes 
and  to  reconsider  and  amend  our  allocation 
plans  whenever  necessary  in  order  to  keep 
"on  target." 
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IV.  INITIATIVES  NEEDED  FOR  IMPLEMENTATION 


The  major  housing  goals  for  the  Tri-State 
Region  and  the  allocation  of  responsibility  for 
attaining  the  goals  were  described  in  the  pre- 
vious chapter.  In  the  following  sections,  Tri- 
State  proposes  initiatives  for  plan  implemen- 
tation. The  major  implementation  efforts  are 
executed  at  the  federal,  state  and  local  levels 
of  government  in  conjunction  with  the  private 
sector.  The  Commission  itself  also  has  a  role, 
which  will  be  explained  in  Chapter  V. 

THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR 

The  private  sector  is  needed  to  accomplish 
the  overall  goal  of  a  decent  house  in  a  suitable 
environment  for  every  American  family.  This 
goal  is  attainable,  but  not  with  the  present 
alignment  of  market  forces  and  governmental 
programs.  Guarantees,  insurance,  interest  sub- 
sidies, tax  incentives,  revenue  bonds  and  other 
federal,  state  and  local  programs  to  aid  housing 
by  stimulating  production  through  the  private 
sector  have  helped,  but  have  not  solved  the 
housing  problem. 

Builders  and  developers  are  not  creatures 
of  unique  economic  rules  or  needs.  The  basic 
costs  for  land,  labor,  money  and  material  are 
usually  beyond  the  control  of  the  builder  and 
developer.  Currently,  the  average  cost  of  a 
three-bedroom,  single-family,  detached  house  is 


$44,000  nationally,  with  many  dwellings  having 
costs  greatly  above  that  figure.  At  current 
rates  of  increase,  by  1980  the  average  cost 
will  be  close  to  $80,000.  This  means  that  a  very 
small  percentage  of  households  will  be  able  to 
purchase  an  increasingly  costly  commodity. 

Attempts  to  decrease  size,  use  mobile 
homes  and  stimulate  industrialized  housing 
have  all  led  to  negligible  gains  in  increasing  the 
percentage  of  American  families  owning  their 
own  homes.  Homeownership  has  increased  only 
1  percent  during  the  last  decade.  Increases  in 
other  shelter  costs,  such  as  heating  and  electric- 
ity, have  increased  dramatically,  further  re- 
ducing the  number  of  families  who  can  parti- 
cipate in  the  great  American  dream.  Recent  un- 
employment, inflation  and  recession  have  re- 
duced the  number  still  further. 

Total  homeownership  rates  have  varied 
little  over  the  last  20  years.  The  ownership, 
location  and  physical  attributes  of  a  house  bear 
directly  on  the  quality  of  life  for  the  average 
American  family.  These  factors  affect  what 
municipal  services  a  family  enjoys,  including 
education,  shopping  and  recreation. 

FEDERAL  IMPLEMENTATION  ACTIONS 

What  is  needed  is  a  comprehensive  ap- 
proach by  the  federal  government  that  takes 
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into  account  the  discipline  of  real  estate  devel- 
opment. A  comprehensive  approach  not  only 
provides  money  but  looks  to  cost  reduction 
measures  to  make  the  private  market  more 
effective.  Tri-State  recommends  testing  the 
feasibility  of  a  national  and  regional  develop- 
ment program  capable  of  exploring  these  cost 
reduction  measures,  such  as  acquiring  land  in 
advance  of  need  and  making  it  available  for 
development  according  to  a  regional  strategy. 
Such  a  program  should  operate  within  and  be 
subject  to  the  market  forces. 

The  nation's  urban  potentials  and  problems 
are  epitomized  in  the  cities  and  neighborhoods 
of  the  Tri-State  Region.  Tri-State's  housing  prob- 
lems are  particularly  significant  when  compared 
to  others  across  the  nation. 

A  piecemeal  and  fragmented  approach 
has  been  inadequate  to  overcome  the  massive 
problems  of  devastated  neighborhoods,  dilapi- 
dated housing  and  substandard  services  that 
characterize  many  of  the  Region's  urban 
places.  The  federal  government  should  include 
a  broad  approach  to  the  particular  urban  and 
housing  problems  of  the  Tri-State  Region  in  its 
evolving  national  urban  policy.  Such  an  ap- 
proach should  be  formulated  in  cooperation 
with  elected  officials  and  citizens  of  the  Re- 
gion, and  it  should  involve  special  programs 
and  specific  policies  as  well  as  funds.  Imple- 
mentation of  such  a  broad -based  approach  by 
the  federal  government  would  enable  local  and 
regional  authorities  to  provide  increased  ser- 
vices throughout  the  Region  and  thereby 
achieve  a  more  equitable  balance  between 
urban  and  suburban  areas. 

Tri-State  recommends  the  following  initi- 
atives at  the  federal  level  of  government,  and 
urges  the  passage  of  legislation  to  accomplish 
same: 

•  Create  a  national  housing  policy  to  set 
the  federal  role  in  cooperation  with 
state  and  local  governments. 


•  Continue  and  increase  the  "pattern  and 
practice" suits  that  are  referred  to  the 
U.S.  Justice  Department  to  fight  dis- 
crimination in  housing. 

•  Create  a  national,  tax-financed,  re- 
volving fund  for  mortgages,  where 
necessary,  at  reduced  amortization 
rates. 

•  Reduce  ren ts  of  the  lo west  of  lo wer- 
income  households  by  direct  subsidy. 

•  Emphasize  rehabilitation  for  whole 
neighborhoods  and  individual  dwellings 
where  such  rehabilitation  is  consistent 
with  local  plans. 

•  Extend  co-insurance  programs  in  sup- 
port of  state  housing  efforts. 

•  Provide  adequate  funds  for  landlords 
and  tenants  in  maintenance  and  train- 
ing programs  both  for  subsidized  and 
nonsubsidized  housing. 

•  Encourage  the  purchase  of  houses  fore- 
closed under  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  through  negotiated 
sales. 

•  Utilize  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  to  coordinate 
public  and  private  sponsorship  for  com- 
munity and  economic  development  in 
the  major  older  centers  as  proposed  in 
the  Urban  Development  Action  Grants 
Program. 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  COORDINATION 

Tri-State  believes  that  local  governments 
and  states  should  immediately  seek  cooperative 
letters  of  understanding  from  lending  institu- 
tions that  commit  the  banks  to  greater  volun- 
tary efforts  of  their  own  design.  Failing  such 
agreement,  Tri-State  believes  that  cities  and 
states  should  withdraw  all  funds  from  such 
banks.  It  is  inconsistent  to  deposit  public 
funds  with  institutions  that  will  not  act  in  the 
public  interest.  It  is  a  state  and  local  govern- 
ment function  to  devise  ways  in  which  banks 
can  better  reflect  public  concerns.  Oversight 
committees,  appointment  of  public  members 
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to  bank  boards  and  other  methods  should  be 
considered. 

Present  municipal  instruments  have 
proved  inadequate  for  speedy  acquisition  of 
distressed  property  and  return  of  the  buildings 
to  usefulness.  Tri-State  recommends  the  cre- 
ation at  the  local  level  of  quasi-public  corpo- 
rations or  the  enablement  of  existing  agencies 
to  act  as  wholesalers  of  vacant  and  abandoned 
land  or  property. 

Such  corporations  or  existing  agencies 
would  be  empowered  to  receive  clear  title  to 
existing  abandoned  buildings  owned  publicly 
by  either  the  municipality  or  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  as 
well  as  properties  that  subsequently  go  off  the 
market  due  to  abandonment  or  foreclosure. 
After  title  is  acquired  by  transfer  without  cost, 
the  public  owner  would  make  such  buildings 
available  at  low  or  nominal  cost  for  substantial 
or  "gut"  rehabilitation.  The  municipality  or 
its  agency  would  be  expected  to  involve  co- 
operative local  thrift  institutions  in  obtaining 
long-term,  permanent  financing  for  substantial 
rehabilitation. 

Buildings  would  be  made  available  to 
private  for-profit  and  not-for-profit  developers 
for  rehabilitation  and  resale  as  cooperatives  or 
rehabilitation  and  retention  as  rentals.  De- 
velopers would  be  required  to  submit  a  devel- 
opment plan  that  would  include  design,  reha- 
bilitation costs,  financing  plan,  operating  costs, 
rental  mix,  rental  scale  and  market  analysis. 
The  development  plan  would  demonstrate 
economic  feasibility  and  a  positive  cash  flow 
before  the  building  could  be  transferred.  In- 
novative techniques  would  be  required  where 
feasible.  Lending  institutions  would  be  en- 
couraged to  provide  permanent  financing  and 
to  make  a  reasonable  allowance  for  the  pro- 
jected value  of  the  land  and  building  as  an  aid 
to  the  overall  financing  requirements  of  the 
developer.  The  nonprofit  community  groups 
would  be  identified,  and  technical  and  legal 


assistance  would  be  provided  so  that  they 
could  act  as  sponsors  or  developers. 

Although  Tri-State  commends  such  ef- 
forts as  New  York's  neighborhood  preservation 
legislation,  which  allows  the  state  division  of 
housing  and  community  renewal  to  contract 
with  neighborhood  preservation  corporations 
to  administer  rehabilitation,  local  government 
participation  would  enhance  the  program. 
Sufficient  funds  should  be  appropriated  for 
small  grants  to  nonprofit  sponsors  for  admini- 
stration and  seed  money.  The  economic  bene- 
fits of  returning  the  units  to  the  market  are 
substantial,  and  we  believe  that  the  increase  in 
tax  revenue  would  fully  justify  the  cost  of  the 
program. 

Special  Call  for  Fair  Housing 

More  than  elimination  of  substandard 
units  or  even  income  support  will  be  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  regional  housing  goals.  A 
few  of  the  major  needed  local  actions  are  so 
apparent  that  they  should  be  highlighted  here 
and  given  equal  rank  with  other  proposals. 

End  Redlining;  Start  Reinvestment.  The 

federal  government  has  passed  legislation  to 
prohibit  redlining;  the  three  states  have  either 
passed  or  are  considering  similar  legislation. 

The  Home  Mortgage  Disclosure  Act  of 
1974  prohibits  discrimination  in  residential 
mortgages  based  on  geography,  and  requires 
reporting  by  thrift  institutions  on  what  loans 
were  approved  and  what  loans  were  denied 
and  where  the  property  was  located. 

New  Jersey  legislation  outlaws  discrimina- 
tion by  lending  institutions  in  the  granting  of 
mortgages  on  the  basis  of  neighborhood  or 
geographic  location.  The  New  Jersey  Mortgage 
Finance  Agency  (MFA)  is  attempting  to 
relieve  the  effects  of  redlining  by  making 
mortgage  money  more  readily  available  in 
urban  areas.  One  hundred  million  dollars  in 
tax-exempt  bonds  have  been  sold  to  start  the 
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agency's  neighborhood  loan  program.  Mortgages 
will  be  made  only  in  designated  neighborhoods 
of  26  localities  where  lending  institutions  have 
been  reluctant  to  make  mortgage  loans  or 
where  they  have  required  large  down  payments 
before  providing  financing. 

Connecticut  has  also  passed  legislation 
outlawing  discrimination  in  granting  mortgages 
based  on  location.  The  Connecticut  law  also 
provides  for  reporting  by  banks  on  the  loca- 
tions of  mortgages  that  are  granted  and  denied. 

New  York  has  legislation  pending  that  is 
comparable  to  the  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey 
legislation.  The  New  York  legislation  makes 
geographic  discrimination  illegal  and  requires 
reporting.  The  federal  law  requires  states  to 
pass  legislation  that  is  as  comprehensive  as  the 
federal  legislation.  The  early  passage  of  such 
legislation  in  New  York  is  recommended. 

Discontinuing  the  practice  of  redlining 
and  making  it  unlawful  is  a  useful  first  step. 
However,  what  is  really  needed  is  reinvestment 
in  areas  of  previous  disinvestment,  together 
with  statutory  guarantees  as  may  be  necessary, 
because  neighborhoods  in  decline,  drained  of 
mortgage  financing,  will  not  turn  around 
merely  by  the  cessation  of  redlining. 

The  regional  strategy  should  be  to  make 
mortgage  money  available  for  these  areas  as  a 
form  of  reinvestment.  Besides  substantial 
federal  involvement,  two  basic  and  more  local 
approaches  involve  the  creation  of  a  mortgage 
pool  by  a  unit  of  government  such  as  the  New 
Jersey  MFA  program  or  by  volunteer  efforts 
such  as  the  Philadelphia  Plan,  whereby  the 
leading  banking  institutions  cooperate  in  form- 
ing a  mortgage  pool  specifically  for  placing 
mortgages  in  areas  of  previous  disinvestment. 
Each  community  should  begin  by  instituting 
monitoring  procedures  to  assess  where  disin- 
vestment has  taken  place. 

While  lending  institutions  have  been  in- 
volved in  disinvestment,  they  cannot  reverse 
disinvestment  by  themselves.  They  will  need 


support  from  local  governments  and  from 
communities  and  residents  who  will  remain 
committed  to  the  restoration  of  areas  in  order 
to  provide  a  reasonable  environment  for  new 
mortgage  money. 

Abandoned  dwellings  are  virtually  all 
older  units,  mostly  within  the  urban  central 
cities,  and  are  composed  mainly  of  properties 
repossessed  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  and  units  owned  by 
the  cities  that  were  acquired  by  in  rem  pro- 
ceeding or  tax  foreclosures.  Many  of  the 
abandoned  units  are  beyond  repair,  but  many 
could  be  rehabilitated  and  returned  to  the 
supply  of  standard  units.  Many  neighborhoods 
have  sufficient  strengths,  including  a  high  home 
ownership  ratio,  so  that  the  availability  of 
financing  and  city  services  are  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent further  blight.  The  Urban  Reinvestment 
Task  Force  (URTF)  is  a  strategy  used  else- 
where successfully,  which  Tri-State  supports, 
when  the  decline  has  not  reached  the  abandon- 
ment stage.  The  URTF  approach  brings  to- 
gether property  owners,  banks  and  city  depart- 
ments in  a  voluntary  agreement  to  provide 
financing  for  maintenance  and  repairs  and 
increased  city  services.  Where  the  neighbor- 
hood has  gone  beyond  incipient  decline  and 
has  reached  abandonment,  a  massive  effort  will 
be  required  to  turn  the  neighborhood  around. 

Expand  or  Create  Development  Agencies. 

A  way  of  meeting  the  housing  goals  and  the 
related  recommendations  described  above 
would  be  to  expand  or  create  financing  and 
development  agencies  at  the  state  or  local 
levels. 

Tri-State  believes  the  lessons  learned  by 
the  Urban  Development  Corporation  (UDC) 
in  New  York  State  indicate  the  usefulness  of 
state  instrumentalities  for  housing  financing 
and  development.  The  financial  difficulties  of 
UDC  have  been  examined  at  length.  Overall, 
the  UDC  has  demonstrated  its  effectiveness  in 
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providing  new  housing  by  developing  more 
than  15,000  units  in  the  Region  between  1971 
and  1975.  Many  of  these  units  are  for  lower- 
income  families.  Tri-State  proposes  that  New 
Jersey  and  Connecticut  give  serious  considera- 
tion to  establishing  development  agencies  of 
their  own.  The  present  New  York  State  UDC 
legislation  provides  a  possible  model,  which 
should  be  coupled  with  the  recommendation 
for  more  specific  controls  on  debt  limits  and 
financing.  Local  development  agencies  could 
similarly  be  empowered  to  carry  out  such 
programs. 

Such  entities  should  be  allowed  to  engage 
in  land  banking  and  be  conduits  for  utilizing 
vacant  buildings  for  purposes  of  recycling  or 
"gut"  rehabilitation.  The  land  banking  would 
involve  acquiring  land  in  advance  of  need,  at 
market  prices.  Such  lands  would  be  made 
available  subsequently  to  either  the  agency  or 
private  developers  or  to  nonprofit  developers. 
The  lands  could  be  sold  at  higher  prices  but 
at  different  scales  to  private  developers  and 
nonprofit  developers. 

Industrial,  commercial,  institutional  and 
residential  buildings  that  are  vacant  should  be 
channeled  to  such  agencies.  Thousands  of 
buildings  presently  sit  for  years  as  vacant, 
abandoned  eyesores  due  to  the  lack  of  a  co- 
ordinated, overall  approach.  Clumsy  and  un- 
coordinated laws  cause  extreme  time  lags 
before  the  buildings  can  be  acquired  by  public 
agencies,  disposed  of  and,  if  ever,  returned  to 
the  inventory  of  sound  housing.  The  agencies 
under  discussion  should  have  the  power  to 
write  down  the  property  to  zero  value  and  sell 
or  give  away  buildings  to  developers  or  non- 
profit organizations  upon  the  submittal  of  a 
development  plan  and  the  demonstration  of 
the  capacity  to  redevelop  and  maintain  a  cash 
flow.  The  power  to  demolish  should  also  be 
included.  Such  additional  costs  could  be  off- 
set by  a  premium  charge  on  land  or  buildings 
sold  to  private,  for-profit  developers.  Tri- 


State  recommends  that  the  proposed  state 
development  agencies  not  be  empowered  to 
override  local  zoning. 

SUMMARY 

Tri-State  recommends  the  following  ini- 
tiatives at  state,  county  and  municipal  levels 
to  implement  the  regional  housing  plan.  In 
some  instances,  state  enabling  legislation  is 
required  for  county  and  municipal  initiatives. 
Legislation  should  be  considered  to  accomplish 
these  ends: 

•  Expand  below-market,  interest-rate 
funding  by  providing  tax-exempt  bonds 
for  existing  state  housing  finance 
agencies. 

•  Alter  the  real-estate  tax  system  to  de- 
crease the  burden  placed  on  real  estate 
to  support  general  revenue  require- 
ments. 

•  Give  increased  emphasis  to  rehabi- 
litation. 

•  Create  or  expand  public  corporations 
empowered  to  buy  and  own  land  in 
advance  of  need  to  achieve  balance 
in  housing  availability. 

•  Monitor  existing  ren  t  con trol  and 
its  effects  on  local  housing  choice 
and  conditions. 

•  Monitor  the  lending  practices  of 
financial  institutions  to  identify 
potential  redlining  practices. 

•  Promote  the  use  of  a  mortgage  pool, 
such  as  that  which  is  provided  by  the 
New  York  Savings  Bank  Association, 
for  those  who  wish  recourse  should 
they  be  turned  down  for  a  mortgage 
loan. 

•  Seek  adoption  and  enforcement  of 
uniform  state  or  even  county  housing 
codes. 

•  Seek  increased  funding  of  the  "urban 
county" program  in  the  federal  Com- 
munity Development  Block  Grant  Pro- 
gram to  enable  increased  technical  as- 
sistance to  localities  for  housing  pro- 
grams. 
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Seek  federal  funding  in  the  Community 
Development  Block  Grant  Program  for 
regional  planning  agencies  in  Connecticut. 
Expand  county  and  regional  planning 
agency  roles  in  the  review  and  comment 
on  local  community  housing  proposals. 
Initiate  and  expand  the  county  role  in 
programming  and  spending  funds  on 
community  development  and  lower- 
income  housing  programs. 
Seek  creation  of  county  or  multi- 
municipal  housing  agencies  where  they 
do  not  now  exist. 

Encourage  real-estate  boards  to  promote 
self -regulation  and  other  intrafraternal 
measures. 

Encourage  brokers  to  police  their  own 
offices. 

Tie  planned  unit  developments  to  in- 
clusionary  ordinances. 
Tie  density  bonuses  to  provisions  for 
lower-income  units. 


•  Establish  inclusionary  zoning  that  pro- 
vides more  land  for  middle-density 
development. 

•  Institute  cluster  zoning. 

•  Place  emphasis  on  moderate  rehabili- 
tation and,  where  circumstances  per- 
mit, "gut"  rehabilitation  on  a  massive 
scale.  Tie  these  to  social  programs. 

•  Increase  responsible,  committed  owner- 
ship by:  aiding  community-based 
organizations;  establishing  quick  pro- 
cedures to  put  certain  properties  into 
receivership;  and  encouraging  urban 
homesteading  programs. 

•  Encourage  financial  institutions  to 
reinvest  in  previously  redlined  neigh- 
borhoods by  providing  funds  for 
residential  mortgages  and  rehabili- 
tation loans. 

•  Adopt  transfer-of -development-right 
ordinances  providing  density  bonuses 
for  the  inclusion  of  low-income  units. 


V.   ROLE  OF  THE  TRI-STATE  REGIONAL  PLANNING  COMMISSION 


The  Tri-State  Commission  sees  itself  as 
the  planning  agency  having  special  responsibil- 
ity to  view  the  entire  New  York  metropolitan 
area.  The  Commission  identifies  existing  and 
future  areawide  problems  of  housing(as  well  as 
land  use  and  transportation)  and  seeks  ac- 
tion to  correct  such  problems.  Wherever  pos- 
sible, Tri-State  prefers  to  work  cooperatively  with 
the  counties  and  subregional  planning  agencies, 
and  they,  in  turn,  are  expected  to  work  with 
their  municipalities.  Thus,  the  following  dec- 
larations of  intent  by  Tri-State  always  carry 
with  them  the  desire  to  have  the  local  gov- 
ernments as  partners. 

•  Develop  a  procedure  for  evaluating  sub- 
regional  progress  toward  the  allocation 
goals  for  lower-income  housing  pre- 
sented earlier  in  this  report.  A  system 
will  be  devised  for  measuring  the  com- 
patibility of  the  Region's  needs,  goals 
and  plan  allocation  with  those  of  the 
subregions  and  states.  This  system  will 
be  extended  to  local  communities  so 
that  their  housing  assistance  plans  may 
be  evaluated  for  consistency  with  the 
Tri-State  plan.  (See  this  page.) 

•  Help  to  achieve  fair  housing  goals  by  (a) 
initiating  a  program  that  will  assess  and 
measure  the  amount,  location  and 
nature  of  discrimination  in  the  Region 


(see  page  28);  and  by  (b)  organizing  and 
implementing  the  Housing  Opportunity 
Plan  (HOP),  which  seeks  to  "reduce  the 
concentration  of  lower-income  house- 
holds, "  thus  in  part  bringing  these 
households  closer  to  jobs.  (See  page 
29.) 

•  Seek  areawide  certification  of  rental  as- 
sistance under  the  federal  "Section  8" 
program.  This  effort  could  also  partial- 
ly improve  the  balance  between  jobs 
and  housing.  (See  page  30.) 

•  Comment  on  applications  for  federal 
aid  under  the  "A-95"  process  for  at- 
tention to  housing  needs  and  consis- 
tency with  this  plan,  among  other  Tri- 
State  concerns.  (See  page  30.) 

•  Evaluate  progress  toward  regional  hous- 
ing goals  by  establishing:  a  monitoring 
program;  and  a  study  and  publishing 
program  concerned  with  various  aspects 
of  the  housing  industry  and  market. 
(See  page  31.) 

IMPLEMENT  HOUSING  ALLOCATION  PLAN 

Working  with  the  states  and  subregions, 
Tci-State  will  provide  a  framework  for  "prior- 
itizing" the  areawide  distribution  of  public 
housing  resources  to  help  channel  implementa- 
tion efforts.  While  there  may  be  general  agree- 
ment on  overall  goals,  there  could  be  continu- 
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ing  debate  on  priorities,  with  their  related  geo- 
graphic emphasis  and  timing. 

With  regard  to  priorities,  Regional  Plan 
Association  (RPA),  in  its  housing  evaluation 
for  Tri-State,  conducted  interviews  with  hous- 
ing administrators,  human  rights  advocates, 
builders  and  realtors,  bankers,  citizen  groups, 
academicians  and  planners  at  the  subregional 
and  municipal  levels.  RPA  found  an  over- 
whelming consensus  that  arresting  the  dete- 
rioration of  the  existing  stock  is  the  most 
urgent  need,  which  should  have  priority  claim 
on  housing  funds  in  the  Region.  Removing 
prejudicial  barriers  to  residential  location 
emerged  as  the  second  major  need.  While 
acknowledging  that  funds  allocated  to  ar- 
resting deterioration  would  clearly  be  domi- 
nant, civil  rights  and  other  advocates  have  em- 
phasized that  it  is  essential  not  to  lose  sight  of 
the  open  housing  principle  and  to  set  aside 
some  money  for  the  "expected -to-reside"  com- 
ponent. The  debate  focuses  on  the  allocation 
of  resources  into  both  the  older  centers  and 
other  areas  of  the  Region. 

There  is  also  debate  on  timing  —  the 
speed  with  which  resources  should  be  made 
available  to  provide  assistance  to  those  house- 
holds that  cannot  compete  in  the  private 
market  and  the  means  that  should  be  used  to 
overcome  housing  discrimination. 

The  timing,  related  to  plan  implementa- 
tion, requires  setting  an  annual  housing  goal 
and  a  way  of  distributing  resources. 

Exhibit  9  identifies  the  lower-income 
households  requiring  housing  assistance.  These 
needs  total  approximately  1,315,000.  At  least 
half  of  this  need  calls  for  rent  supplements  to 
households  in  adequate  structures,  while  the 
rest  calls  for  rehabilitation  of  some  structures 
and  construction  of  some  new  units.  As  noted 
earlier,  emphasis  on  housing  rehabilitation 
would  reduce  the  amount  of  new  construction. 
If  the  Region's  housing  needs  are  to  be  substan 
tially  met  during  the  next  25  years,  roughly 


Exhibit  10 

ANNUAL  ALLOCATIONS  FOR  LOWER-INCOME 

HOUSEHOLDS  REQUIRING  ASSISTANCE 
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5,940 
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New  York  City  

803,634 

61% 

32,147 

New  York  Suburbs 

150,467 

11% 

6,019 

7,049 

1 
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48,544 

4 

1,942 

8,804 

1 

352 

1,041 

0 

42 

7,984 

0 
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Suffolk  

28,079 

2 
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48,966 

4 
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These  data  may  be  updated  through  the  process  of  cross-acceptance. 
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52,000  lower-income  households  will  need  as- 
sistance annually.  This  effort  would  substan- 
tially eliminate  the  existing  lower-income 
housing  need  and  keep  pace  with  prospective 
need.  The  52,000-unit  annual  goal  is  shown  in 
Exhibit  10  with  distribution  by  county  and 
planning  region.  We  will  seek  agreement  with 
the  counties  and  planning  regions  to  achieve 
this  goal,  which  may  have  to  be  tempered  by 
available  resources  and  financial  conditions  in 
some  parts  of  the  Region. 

Beyond  the  government  subsidy  pro- 
grams, the  issues  of  housing  choice  are  being 
addressed  more  broadly  by  decisions  in  the 
courts  in  all  three  states.  The  Mt.  Laurel  deci- 
sion mentioned  in  Chapter  1 1  is  only  one  of  a 
number  of  emerging  decisions  that  views  lower- 
income  housing  needs  in  terms  of  the  larger 
surrounding  communities  and  not  just  those 
persons  residing  within  the  confines  of  a  parti- 
cular zoning  ordinance. 

The  New  York  State  Court  of  Appeals,  in 
the  case  of  Berenson  V.  The  Town  of  New 
Castle,  commenting  on  the  constitutionality  of 
a  zoning  ordinance  that  does  not  allow  multi- 
family  housing,  wrote:  "There  must  be  a 
balancing  of  the  local  desire  to  maintain  the 
status  quo  within  the  community  and  the 
greater  interest  that  regional  needs  be  met. 
Although  we  are  aware  of  the  traditional  view 
that  zoning  acts  only  upon  the  property  lying 
with  the  zoning  board's  territorial  limits,  it 
must  be  recognized  that  zoning  often  has  a 
substantial  impact  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
the  municipality." 

The  objective  of  these  court  decisions  is 
to  have  lower-income  housing  dispersed 
throughout  an  area  rather  than  continuing  to 
concentrate  only  on  the  older  centers.  In 
addition  to  these  decisions  relating  to  zoning 
ordinances,  a  number  of  court  cases  have 
focused  on  the  relationship  between  municipal 
use  of  community  development  grants  and 
responsibility  to  provide  lower-income  housing. 


As  stated  in  the  previous  chapter  of  this 
report,  Tri-State  urges  the  states  and  subregions 
to  agree  to  a  rational  sharing  of  the  Region's 
need  to  provide  housing  assistance  for  lower- 
income  families.  The  U.S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  is  placing 
increasing  emphasis  on  regional  approaches  in 
housing  and  is  encouraging  allocation  of  fair- 
share  planning  by  regional  agencies.  In  our 
judgment,  this  can  best  be  accomplished  by  a 
housing  allocation  plan  that  defines  the  respon- 
sibility of  each  government  in  the  Region.  We 
are  asking  the  counties,  Connecticut  planning 
regions  and  major  cities,  working  with  their 
elected  officials  and  Tri-State,  to  develop 
housing  allocation  plans.  Exhibits  9  and  10  show 
our  best  available  statistical  information  of 
housing  needs  and  suggested  annual  goals  at  the 
subregional  level. 

Tri-State  recognizes  that  more  is  needed 
than  a  statistical  approach.  We  expect  the  sub- 
regions  to  prepare  housing  allocation  plans  for 
their  areas,  working  with  their  local  govern- 
ments, and  we  will  assist  in  that  process.  We 
also  expect  that  these  allocations  would  in- 
clude all  planning  criteria,  such  as  vacant  land, 
tax  base,  accessibility  and  availability  of 
facilities.  If  such  a  plan  is  not  produced  within 
a  reasonable  period  of  time,  or  if  a  subregion 
indicates  it  will  not  produce  such  a  plan,  Tri- 
State  will  do  so  for  that  subregional  unit  and 
will  keep  it  informed. 

We  expect  to  formalize  the  plan  by  of- 
ficially acting  on  each  subregion's  housing  al- 
location plan  as  it  is  submitted  to  Tri-State. 
Preparation  of  the  specific  housing  allocation 
plan  from  the  Tri-State  level  to  the  subregional 
level,  and  from  there  to  the  local  level,  will  be 
a  major  element  of  work  during  the  next  year. 
All  levels  of  government  will  be  invited  to 
participate. 

When  the  housing  allocation  plan  is  com- 
pleted and  in  effect,  each  applicant  for  a  Com- 
munity Development  Block  Grant  will  be  ex- 
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pected  to  demonstrate  agreement  with  the 
amount  of  housing  assistance  to  be  provided 
annually  through  its  local  Housing  Assistance 
Plan  (HAP),  which  is  part  of  the  community 
development  application.  The  presence  of  such 
a  commitment  in  the  community  development 
application  would  be  viewed  as  a  partial  show- 
ing of  consistency  with  this  regional  housing 
element.  The  absence  of  such  a  commitment 
could  be  interpreted  as  inconsistency  with  the 
housing  element. 

In  the  case  of  localities  that  do  not  parti- 
cipate in  the  community  development  pro- 
gram, Tri-State  will  look  for  other  evidence  of 
commitment  to  the  housing  allocation  plan 
when  housing-related  proposals  come  to  Tri- 
State  for  review  under  the  "A-95"  system.  It 
is  recognized  that  housing  is  only  one  of  several 
considerations  in  these  cases,  but  the  opportu- 
nity would  be  used  to  advance  housing  objec- 
tives. 

The  Regional  Plan  Association,  under  con- 
tract with  Tri-State,  is  preparing  an  inventory 
of  large  tracts  of  vacant  land.  If  new  construc- 
tion is  the  objective,  this  inventory  could  help 
localities  meet  lower-income  housing  needs. 
Localities  may  make  land  available  to  meet 
their  shares  of  the  lower-income  housing  al- 
location. If  localities  do  not  make  land  avail- 
able, Tri-State  could  offer  assistance  in  co- 
operation with  them  and  the  subregion.  The 
RPA  study  will  be  helpful  to  the  Region's 
housing  and  other  planning. 

Tri-State's  Regional  Development  Guide 
1977-2000  recommends  middle-density  resi- 
dential neighborhoods  as  being  lowest  in  cost 
and  most  energy-efficient.  Such  densities  com- 
prise two-family  and  three-family  houses, 
town  houses  and  low-rise  buildings,  as  well  as 
detached,  single-family  dwellings  in  the  lower- 
cost  ranges.  While  future  urban  development 
should  not  occur  at  average  densities  below 
two  dwelling  units  per  acre,  the  preferred 
range  in  the  vicinity  of  employment  centers  in 


areas  equals  or  exceeds  seven  dwelling  units  per 
acre.  Middle  densities  in  the  older  cities  would 
range  up  to  50  dwelling  units  per  acre.  Of 
course,  in  furthering  this  recommendation,  the 
Commission  urges  that  care  be  taken  not  to 
overload  public  utilities  and  other  services  or 
cause  environmental  destruction. 

Publicly  assisted  housing  should  be  at 
these  middle  densities  to  take  advantage  of 
savings  in  land,  construction  and  operation. 
Developers  can  reflect  these  savings  in  lowered 
sales  prices  and  rent  levels.  Since  land  averages 
about  10  to  15  percent  of  housing  costs,  re- 
duced land  costs  will  make  definite  savings 
possible.  It  is  recognized  that  to  maintain  a 
range  of  choice  in  publicly  assisted  dwellings, 
single-family  housing  sometimes  may  be 
desirable,  but  such  publicly  assisted  housing 
should  not  be  built  on  lots  larger  than  one 
quarter  acre. 

In  the  open  land  areas  designated  in 
Regional    Development    Guide  1977-2000, 
publicly  assisted  housing  at  suitable  densities 
is  appropriate  in  existing  villages  or  by  cluster- 
ing in  selected  locations.  In  considering  these 
nonurban  places,  planning  criteria  such  as  lack 
of  sewers,  limited  or  no  public  water,  a  large 
portion  of  land  owned  or  designated  as  public 
supply  watershed,  or  poor  soil  conditions, 
among  others,  should  be  taken  into  account. 

IMPLEMENT  FAIR  HOUSING 

This  section  sets  the  framework  for  im- 
plementation of  fair-housing  goals  as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  Tri-State  housing  element. 

Tri-State  will  establish  a  fair-housing  task 
force,  as  an  advisory  arm  to  the  Commission's 
housing,  community  development  and  social 
services  committee,  to  assist  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  a  fair-housing  program.  By  this  action, 
Tri-State  would  be  maximizing  the  use  of  an 
already  existing  network. 

As  with  other  parts  of  this  housing  pro- 
gram, Tri-State  will  seek  the  support  of 
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counties,  subregions  and  localities  in  carrying 
out  this  fair-housing  effort,  with  the  following 
implementation  components: 

Data  Base 

Tri-State,  with  assistance  from  the  Regional 
Plan  Association,  will  establish  a  data  base  and 
audit  the  amount  and  nature  of  discrimination 
in  the  Tri-State  Region.  The  data  base  will  be 
established  during  1978.  The  second  phase  is 
one  year  away  and  will  consist  of  a  refinement 
of  the  data  base  to  yield  greater  documentation. 
Wherever  possible,  the  documentation  will  reach 
below  the  subregional  level.  The  results  of  the 
study  will  be  widely  distributed. 

Fair-Housing  Action 

Voluntary  efforts,  emblems,  distribution 
and  use  of  the  Regional  Plan  Association  re- 
port on  discrimination,  preparation  and  dis- 
tribution and  agreement  to  use  model  fair- 
housing  ordinances,  and  other  voluntary 
strategies  dictated  by  unique  local  situations, 
will  be  employed.  In  addition: 

•  Tri-State  will  monitor  housing  dis- 
crimination as  evidenced  by  cases  at 
local,  county,  state  and  federal  agencies 
and,  where  possible,  work  with  sub- 
regional  agencies  to  assist  local  groups 
trying  to  achieve  fair-housing  objectives. 

•  Tri-State  will  make  specific  written 
recommendations  for  achieving  a  true 
"open-housing"  market.  Use  of  known 
tools  and  techniques  will  be  analyzed 
and  suggestions  will  be  shared  with 
subregional  agencies. 

•  Tri-State  will  promote  enabling  legis- 
lation to  remove  exclusionary  restric- 
tions in  zoning  ordinances. 

•  Tri-State  will  be  assisted  in  preparing, 
in  cooperation  with  the  subregions,  a 
map  of  major  developable  land  areas 
that  might  be  used  for  construction  of 
medium-density  housing  for  low-in- 


come and  moderate-income  households. 

Legislation 

Tri-State  will  distribute  and  seek  agree- 
ments on  model  legislation;  promote  fair-housing 
legislation,  zoning  and  tax-base  reforms;  provide 
model  legislation  for  land  banking,  recycling  of 
property  and  use  of  nonprofit  developers;  pro- 
vide testimony  and  comment  on  regulations; 
seek  representation  on  policy  committees  at 
the  federal  level;  devise,  promote  and  monitor 
implementation  of  written  fair-share  plans. 

Project  Notification  and  Review  (A-95) 

Tri-State  may  append  comments  to  grant 
applications  if  fair-housing  provisions  by  the 
applicant  are  not  apparent.  Criteria  concerned 
with  fair-housing  assurances  are  described  on 
pages  30  and  31  of  this  chapter. 

Public  Information  Element 

Tri-State  will  make  strategic  use  of  the 
media,  news  articles,  public  speakers  and 
public-service  advertisements  to  educate  the 
general  public  on  issues  and  to  assist  in  pro- 
moting the  fair-housing  effort. 

All  of  the  above  will  be  coordinated  by  an 
expanded  housing  division  of  the  Commision, 
with  field  representatives  relating  full  time  to 
local,  subregional  and  state  officials.  All  of  the 
above  elements  are  overlapping  and  presume 
the  maximum  possible  use  of  existing  organi- 
zations and  networks  of  organizations.  An 
initial  effort  has  already  begun.  An  audit  and 
data  collection  effort  has  been  arranged  by 
contract  with  the  Regional  Plan  Association. 

SEEK  A  HOUSING  OPPORTUNITY  PLAN 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  is  providing  supplemental 
"Section  8"  rental  assistance  funding  through 
selected  areawide  planning  organizations  to 
participating  units  of  government  provided 
they  prepare  a  Housing  Opportunity  Plan.  An 
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objective  of  the  HOP  is  to  ".  .  .  reduce  the 
undue  concentration  of  lower-income  house- 
holds" through  the  provision  of  federal  supple- 
mental or  bonus  subsidies  beyond  the  base 
funding  that  would  assist  the  implementation 
of  the  overall  regional  housing  plan.  Tri-State 
will  seek  cooperative  agreements  with  the 
counties,  planning  regions  and  large  cities  to 
participate  in  this  program. 

SEEK  AREAWIDE  RENTAL  ASSISTANCE 

Section  8  of  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1974  provides  for  subsidy 
to  the  household  rather  than  a  fixed  dwelling 
unit.  Thus  it  maximizes  the  choices  available 
to  the  renter  in  choosing  a  location  as  well  as 
reducing  the  burden  imposed  by  high  rents. 
Where  renters  choose  to  live  ought  to  be  a 
function  of  each  family's  perception  of  what 
neighborhood  and  dwelling  best  fits  its  needs. 
If  the  family  is  free  to  move  anywhere  in  the 
Region  (and  this  would  require  administrative 
changes  in  defined  areas  of  eligibility),  it  could 
choose  to  locate  closer  to  a  job,  move  closer 
to  a  community  facility  such  as  a  college  or 
remain  in  the  present  location.  It  would  be  in 
the  interest  of  housing  administrators  to  en- 
courage families  to  locate  in  areas  that  meet 
their  needs,  where  there  is  adequate  transporta- 
tion and  where  the  rental  vacancy  rate  is  not 
abnormally  low. 

The  Section  8  program  should  be  careful- 
ly monitored  in  areas  of  very  low  rental  va- 
cancies so  that  the  effect  of  the  subsidy  would 
not  be  to  increase  rents  further.  In  some  cases 
it  may  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  community 
to  encourage  eligible  households  to  reside  in 
projects  that  are  having  financial  problems,  a 
common  occurrence  today,  especially  where 
increased  revenues  may  avert  foreclosure  or 
nonpayment  of  taxes. 

Reciprocal  interjurisdictional  agreements 
will  seek  to  maximize  choice  in  the  Section  8 
program  by  enlarging  the  market  area  for 


lower-income  households  to  seek  an  existing 
housing  unit.  An  example  of  this  action  is  the 
Connecticut  Department  of  Community  Af- 
fairs, administering  Section  8  for  existing 
housing  in  55  municipalities.  A  certificate 
issued  by  each  community  can  be  used  by  a 
family  in  any  of  the  towns  covered  in  that 
particular  contract;  thus,  multitown  certifica- 
tion is  operational  in  a  portion  of  the  Region. 

Administrative  reforms  are  necessary  to 
differentiate  fair-market  rents  among  counties 
to  promote  the  interjurisdictional  "seek  and 
find"  of  an  existing  unit.  In  terms  of  dif- 
ferentiating fair-market  rents,  this  is  especially 
critical  in  large  Standard  Metropolitan  Statis- 
tical Areas  (SMSAs)  such  as  New  York  City 
and  Newark,  where  unrealistically  low  fair- 
market  rent  levels  in  the  outlying  areas  hamper 
the  operation  of  the  Section  8  program  there, 
and  do  not  permit  any  dispersion  of  the  urban 
poor  into  surrounding  communities.  For  ex- 
ample, in  some  counties  outside  the  central 
city,  the  1970  median  rent  was  as  much  as 
25  percent  greater  than  the  SMSA  level.  Fair- 
market  rents  should  vary  with  SMSAs  to  pro- 
mote the  deconcentration  of  lower-income 
households. 

PROJECT  NOTIFICATION  &  REVIEW(A-95) 

This  section  concerns  Tri-State's  review 
of:  (1)  Community  Development  Block  Grants 
—  with  special  reference  to  new  criteria  con- 
cerning fair  housing  assurances;  (2)  "701" 
housing  elements;  (3)  housing  assistance  pro- 
jects; and  (4)  other  functional  areas  where 
projects  are  of  a  regional  nature. 

Community  Development  Block  Grants 

Community  Development  Block  Grant 
(CDBG)  applications  will  be  reviewed  with 
consideration  to  the  following  guidelines: 
•  That  prior  actual  performance  de- 
monstrates consistency  with  prior  re- 
quests for  funds. 
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•  Clearly  that  a  majority  of  the  CDBG 
funds  requested  are  to  be  used  in  areas 
that  are  low-income  and  moderate-in- 
come in  character. 

•  That  community  development  funds 
are  being  used  to  improve  housing 
conditions  for  low-income  and  mod- 
rate-income  families. 

•  That  the  amount  of  funds  used  for 
administrative  purposes  is  reasonable. 

•  That  some  of  the  total  housing  needs, 
as  defined  in  the  applicant's  Housing 
Assistance  Plan(HAP),  are  being  met  in 
the  current  year. 

•  That  a  part  of  the  three-year  housing 
goal  is  proposed  to  be  constructed  or 
rehabilitated  in  the  current  year. 

•  That  new  housing  is  not  being  dis- 
proportionately built  in  areas  of  low- 
income  and  moderate-income  concen- 
tration. 

•  Clearly  that  fair-housing  assurances  are 
operative  and  being  fully  implemented. 

The  criteria  concerning  fair-housing  assur- 
ances fulfill  a  purpose  of  "A-95"  in".  .  . 
determining  whether  the  project  is  in  accord 
with  applicable  federal  law."  For  example,  en- 
forcement of  the  civil  rights  acts  of  1964  and 
1968  is  involved  as  follows: 

•  The  1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  Section  601 
of  Title  VI  mandates  that  "No  person 

.  .  .  shall,  on  the  ground  of  race,  color, 
or  national  origin,  be  excluded  from 
participation  in,  be  denied  benefits  of, 
or  be  subjected  to  discrimination  under 
any  program  or  activity  receiving 
federal  assistance. " 

•  The  1968  Civil  Rights  Act.  Title  VIII 
states  that  the  policy,  within  consti- 
tutional limitations,  be  for  the  provi- 
sion of  fair  housing  throughout  the 
nation. 

"701"  Housing  Elements 

Evaluation  of  applicants'  housing  needs, 
goals,  policies  and  recommendations  for 
consistency  with  Tri-State's  housing  element 


has  been  underway  and  will  continue  through 
1978. 

Housing  Assistance  Projects 

Tri-State  will  initiate  in  1978  reviews  for 
the  major  programs  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  but  criteria 
have  not  yet  been  formulated. 

Other  Functional  Areas 

Tri-State  will  use  the  "A-95"  process 
to  comment  on  federal-aid  applications, 
which  are  determined  to  be  of  regional 
significance,  with  regard  to  the  applicant's 
consistency  with  the  regional  strategies  as 
contained  in  this  housing  element.  Following 
discussion  with  applicants  to  resolve  any 
problems,  Tri-State  may  make  an  unfavorable 
final  recommendation  on  those  applications 
that  have  a  direct,  adverse  impact  on  housing. 
Tri-State  will  not  recommend  against  other 
applications  solely  because  the  application  is 
inconsistent  with  the  housing  strategy. 

MONITORING  PROGRAM 

Tri-State  will  continue  its  existing  hous- 
ing monitoring  program,  which  includes  the 
following: 

•  Building  permits  by  local  communities, 
counties  and  regional  planning  areas, 
including  structure  types  (single-family, 
two-to-  four  family  and  multifamily 

[5  or  more]  units.) 

•  Demolition  permits  by  selected  local 
communities. 

•  Subsidized  and  assisted  federal  and 
state  housing  by  program  category. 

An  annual  report  will  impart  the  Region's  pro- 
gress on  meeting  the  housing  needs  of  all  income 
groups. 

As  soon  as  practicable,  Tri-State  will  begin  a 
major  housing  marketability  analysis  in  order  to 
provide  updated  information  and  a  better  under- 
standing of  these  dynamics  for  each  subregion. 
We  will  also  seek  to  quantify  and  locate  housing 
abandonment  and  redlining  trends. 
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VI.  AVAILABLE  RESOURCES 


Housing  funding  programs  offered  by  the 
federal  and  state  governments  do  not  provide 
substantial  resources  to  begin  meeting  the 
Region's  lower-income  housing  needs.  Tri-State 
shall  assume  a  posture  to  press  the  federal 
government  to  provide  ample  funds  to  meet 
adequately  the  housing  needs  of  the  Region's 
lower-income  households.  The  federal  govern- 
ment has  been  too  long  remiss  in  its  role  of 
providing  adequate  housing.  This  is  a  situation 
that  the  Tri-State  Region  can  no  longer  bear. 

FEDERAL  FUNDS 

Since  the  inception  of  the  federal  housing 
programs  in  the  1930s,  more  than  3  million 
housing  units  have  been  assisted  nationwide. 
Between  1949  and  1974  urban  renewal  and 
neighborhood-development  programs  have 
been  part  of  roughly  2,800  distinct  redevelop- 
ment activities,  resulting  in  the  building  or  re- 
building of  400,000  dwellings. 

The  national  housing  goal  to  provide  "a 
decent  home  and  a  suitable  living  environment 
for  every  family"  was  established  in  1949  and 
reaffirmed  in  1968.  This  national  goal  has 
always  been  far  from  attainment  because  of  a 
need  for  larger  allocations  for  housing  and 
related  community-development  programs. 
Formulating  lofty  goals  and  providing  paltry 


resources  is  self-defeating,  yet  this  has  been 
the  reality.  The  emphasis  has  been  on  new 
construction  rather  than  rehabilitation,  and 
there  has  been  confusion  between  shelter- 
oriented  and  neighborhood  objectives. 

The  Tri-State  Region  has  had  an  estimated 
250,000  new  or  rehabilitated  low-income  and 
moderate-income  units  completed  or  purchased 
as  a  result  of  40  years  of  federal  housing 
programs. 

Beginning  in«the  early  seventies,  however, 
the  results  were  more  impressive  than  in  pre- 
vious years.  Between  1970  and  1973  slightly 
more  than  25  percent  of  the  40-year  total  of 
the  Region's  federally  assisted  units  were  either 
completed  or  purchased,  and  66  percent  of  the 
inventory  of  publicly  rehabilitated  units  was 
also  completed  because  of  a  dramatic  shift 
away  from  new  construction. 

Following  the  1973  federal  moratorium 
on  housing  funds,  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1974  attempted  to  relate 
the  need  for  dwellings  with  community  facil- 
ities. The  initial  slow  start  of  the  housing  pro- 
gram under  this  legislation,  called  Section  8 
after  its  place  in  the  1974  act,  did  not  material- 
ly improve  the  situation. 

Approximately  90  percent  of  the  federal 
housing  program  pertains  to  Section  8  rental 
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assistance,  which  can  be  used  in  either  new 
construction  or  substantially  rehabilitated  or 
existing  housing  for  low-income  and  moderate 
income  households.  Such  households  are  de- 
fined as  those  with  80  percent  or  less  of  the 
median  income  in  the  metropolitan  area.  The 
family  pays  up  to  25  percent  of  its  gross  in- 
come for  rent  (15  percent  for  very  low-income 
families)  and  the  subsidy  provides  the  differ- 
ence to  pay  the  contract  rent.  In  the  case  of 
new  construction  or  rehabilitation  the  subsidy 
goes  to  the  housing  unit,  with  leases  entered 
into  between  the  owner  and  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  In 
the  case  of  existing  housing,  the  family  rather 
than  the  unit  gets  the  subsidy. 

In  1975  the  Section  8  allocation  to  the 
Tri-State  Region  was  $126.5  million,  or  14  per- 
cent of  the  $900  million  to  the  nation.  For 
1975,  1976  and  1977  approximately  200,000 
units  were  allocated  each  year  nationwide; 
the  Region  was  allocated  10  to  15  percent  of 
the  total,  roughly  assistance  to  35,000  house- 
holds per  year. 

If  the  funds  are  allocated  for  assistance  to 
existing  housing  rather  than  new  construction 


or  substantial  rehabilitation,  more  than  twice 
as  many  units  can  be  subsidized  because  of  the 
lower  subsidy  per  unit.  But,  in  a  Region  with  a 
large  amount  of  substandard  housing  and  a 
generally  low  vacancy  rate,  physical  assistance 
to  upgrade  or  add  to  the  supply  is  also  needed. 

Since  the  Section  8  program  does  not 
provide  the  actual  capital  financing  for  new 
construction  or  substantial  rehabilitation, 
monetary  support  is  needed.  Investor  con- 
fidence has  recently  been  at  a  low  point,  and 
with  inflation  and  government  fiscal  crises, 
investment  in  bonds  is  limited  in  some  parts 
of  the  Region.  Thus  it  may  be  necessary  to 
emphasize  assistance  to  existing  units,  in  some 
places,  as  the  only  feasible  way  of  using  Sec- 
tion 8  until  the  financial  situation  improves. 

The  other  major  funding  sources  available 
nationally  for  fiscal  year  1977  were: 

•  Section  3 12  rehabilitation  loans  for  use 
in  urban  renewal  and  code  enforcement 
areas  amounting  to  $120  million. 

•  Section  202  housing  construction  for 
the  elderly,  approximately  $637 
million. 

•  Rehabilitation  loans  and  grants  as  part 


Exhibit  1 1 

FEDERAL  FUNDS  FOR  HOUSING:  1977  FISCAL  YEAR* 

(millions) 

Regional  Total     Connecticut        New  Jersey  New  York 


Assistance  Programs 

Section8   $139.8  $7.7  $19.9  $112.2 

Section  202    63.7  -  - 

Section  312   8.8  1.7  3.1  4.0 

CDBG  Rehab.  Loans 

and  Grants   58.4  3.6  10.8  44.0 

TOTAL   $270.7  $13.0  $33.3  $160.2 


*These  are  funds  made  available  at  the  national  level  or  to  the  area  offices  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD)  in  Hartford,  Newark  and  New  York;  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Block  Grant(CDBG)  applications  submitted  to  the  areawide  clearinghouse  in  1977. 
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of  community  development  block 
grants. 

While  there  are  considerable  funds  in 
these  other  programs,  Section  8  is  the  most 
comprehensive  tool  provided  by  the  federal 
government  for  subsidized  housing. 

In  addition  to  these  available  resources, 
Tri-State  urges  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  to  evaluate  the 
possibilities  of  reinstituting  such  former  pro- 
grams as  public  housing  construction  and  the 
Section  236  program. 

Between  1970  and  1973  there  were  ap- 
proximately 65,400  households,  or  an  annual 
average  of  16,350,  assisted  in  the  Tri-State 
Region.  The  apportionment  of  Section  8  funds 
and  any  additional  funds  from  the  other  pro- 
grams would  exceed  previous  levels,  if  imple- 
mented. For  example,  Exhibit  11  summarizes 
the  major  federal  resources  in  1976  and  1977. 
These  programs  could  provide  assistance  for 
roughly  35,800  households  annually. 

STATE  FUNDS 

The  following  discussion  of  state  housing 
programs  is  detailed  in  the  individual  housing 
elements  from  each  state. 

Connecticut 

Connecticut  programs  are  administered 
by  the  state's  department  of  community 
affairs  and  its  housing  finance  authority. 

The  Connecticut  Department  of  Com- 
munity Affairs  (DCA)  has  programs  that  pro- 
vide assistance  for:  housing-site  development, 
tax  abatement,  community  housing  develop- 
ment corporations,  the  elderly,  urban  renewal, 
moderate  rental  rehabilitation,  payments  in 
lieu  of  taxes,  home  ownership  loans  and  mod- 
erate-rental sales.  DCA  also  acts  as  the  state 
housing  authority. 

The  state  housing  finance  agency  pro- 
vides loans  for  home  mortgages,  multifamily 
housing  and  rehabilitation. 


New  Jersey 

This  state's  programs  furnish  seed  money, 
construction  loans  and  mortgage  loans  for  new 
apartment  construction  from  the  housing 
finance  agency,  and  loans  to  lenders  and 
neighborhood  programs  from  the  Mortgage 
Finance  Agency  (MFA).  The  MFA  program 
initially  responded  to  the  problem  of  scarce 
mortgage  money.  The  emphasis  has  now  shifted 
to  a  mortgage  program  to  combat  the  problem 
of  redlining. 

The  MFA  has  three  major  programs.  The 
loan-to-lenders  program  has  provided  $430 
million  in  new  mortgage  funds  at  below-market 
interest  rates.  Recently,  the  substantial  inflow 
of  savings  deposits  has  made  this  program  un- 
necessary. A  more  important  issue  now  is  direct- 


Exhibit  12 
STATE  HOUSING  PROGRAMS:  1971-1975 

Region's  Units 
Assisted 

Connecticut 

Housing  Development  Corporation   927 

Tax  Abatement   7,974 

Housing  Site  Development   746 

Housing  for  the  Elderly   540 

Subtotal    10,187 

New  Jersey 

Housing  Finance  Agency    7,300 

Mortgage  Finance  Agency   7,795 

Subtotal    15,095 

New  York 

New  York  City  Public  Housing  Program   — 

New  York  City  Mitchell-Lama   9,506 

New  York  City  Municipal  Loan  Program  ....  1,116 

New  York  State  Public  Housing  Program  ....  540 

New  York  State  Mitchell-Lama    4,789 

Urban  Development  Corporation   15,056 

Subtotal   31,007 

TOTAL   56,289 
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ing  mortgage  lending  into  sections  of  the  Re- 
gion's older  centers  that  have  been  "redlined." 
The  neighborhood  loan  program  responds  to 
this  need  by  providing  mortgages  at  7.5  per- 
cent in  these  areas.  Mortgages  will  be  delivered 
to  the  MFA  amounting  to  $57.7  million.  The 
third  program,  home  improvement  loans  to 
low-,  moderate-  and  middle-income  home- 
owners, has  also  become  operational. 

In  addition,  the  New  Jersey  Department 
of  Community  Affairs  has  implemented  neigh- 
borhood preservation  and  demonstrations  that 
have  resulted  in  the  rehabilitation  of  more  than 
2,000  houses. 

New  York 

Traditional  state  housing  programs  in  New 
York  State  are  currently  inoperative  for  new 
construction.  Only  projects  already  "in  the 
pipeline"  are  being  completed.  A  control  com- 
mission to  schedule  the  rate  and  amount  of 
borrowing  and  commitments  has  been  estab- 
lished. The  lack  of  coordination  among  state 
agencies  has  been  observed  by  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
(1975)  and  the  Moreland  Act  Commission  on  the 
Urban  Development  Corporation  and  Other  State 
Financing  Agencies  (1976).  A  recommendation 
for  the  consolidation  of  the  various  housing 
agencies  into  a  single,  statewide  authority  has 
been  advanced.  A  temporary  state  housing  and 
community  development  policy  planning  board 
has  been  established. 

Exhibit  12  summarizes  the  number  of  units 
assisted  in  theTri-State  Region  under  the  major 
state  programs  between  1971  and  1975.  These 
amount  to  assistance  for  approximately  56,300 
households  or  1 1 ,200  annually. 

If  available  federal  housing  resources  were 
implemented  and  if  the  level  of  state  assistance 
between  1971  and  1975  were  duplicated,  such 
efforts  on  an  annual  basis  could  assist  approxi- 
mately 47,000  households. 


ZONING 

A  major  potential  for  delivering  units  to 
lower-income  households  is  by  altering  ex- 
isting zoning  ordinances,  but  a  reconnaissance 
of  these  ordinances  indicates  considerable 
change  would  be  required.  For  example, 

Connecticut 1 

•  In  1970  slightly  fewer  towns  had  re- 
sidential zones  with  small  lot  sizes, 
while  many  more  towns  had  require- 
ments of  large  lot  sizes  than  in  1964. 

•  In  1970  more  towns  permitted  apart- 
ments than  in  1964,  but  small  units 
unsuitable  for  families  with  children 
were  still  predominant. 

•  New  residential  development  at  a 
density  of  approximately  two  acres 
per  dwelling  unit  has  located  in  various 
parts  of  the  state,  particularly  in  the 
South  Western,  Greater  Bridgeport  and 
Housatonic  Valley  regions. 

New  Jersey  2 

•  Only  a  very  small  amount  of  the  net 
land  supply  has  been  zoned  to  permit 
apartments,  but  as  in  Connecticut,  these 
are  often  restricted  to  small  units  that 
are  not  suitable  for  families  with  children. 

•  There  is  virtually  no  provision  for  mobile 
homes. 

•  The  smaller  lot  sizes  (less  than  one-quarter 
acre  and  less  than  100  feet  frontage) 

and  lots  just  slightly  larger  (less  than  one- 
half  acre  and  less  than  100  feet  frontage) 
are  the  exception  rather  than  the 
practice. 


1  Staff  Paper  on  Zoning  Regulations:  Update  and 
Analysis  1 964  and  1  970,  and  A  Plan  of  Conserva  tion  and 
Development,  Connecticut  Office  of  State  Planning. 

2  Land  Use  Regulation:  The  Residential  Land 
Supply,  New  Jersey  Division  of  State  and  Regional 
Planning,  April  1972,  pp.  25-26. 
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New  York  3 

•  Westchester  County  towns  have  99  per- 
cent of  their  residentially  zoned  lands 
reserved  for  single-family  use,  with 
more  than  half  of  this  land  zoned  for 
two  acres  or  more. 

•  Putnam  County  has  identified  the  pre- 
sent policy  of  "blanket  zoning" entire 
towns  for  residential  development  of 
one  acre  or  more  as  totally  unde- 
sirable and  unsupportable. 

•  Nassau  and  Suffolk  counties  have  more 
than  50  villages  that  do  not  permit  multi- 
ple dwelling  units. 

•  Similar  examples  could  be  noted  in  most 
other  counties. 

Zoning  changes  should  be  made  less  restric- 
tive and  more  conducive  to  promoting  housing 
for  lower-income  households. 


SUMMARY 

The  major  available  federal  and  state  re- 
sources do  not  meet  the  Region's  lower-income 
housing  needs. 

Changes  in  development  practice  and 
private  financing  would  also  be  required. 

The  ominous  aspect  of  the  picture  is  the 
slow  pace  of  providing  the  necessary  housing 
assistance.  As  a  result  of  40  years  of  federal 
housing  programs,  the  Region  now  has  about 
250,000  units  of  publicly  aided  housing,  which 
is  somewhat  less  than  4  percent  of  the  housing 
stock.  In  countries  of  north  central  Europe, 
where  the  problem  of  urban  slums  has  been 
nearly  solved,  this  proportion  is  three  to  four 
times  greater— despite  these  countries  having 
smaller  shares  of  their  households  in  the  lowest 
income  brackets.  The  pace  of  publicly  aided 
housing  construction  accelerated  in  the  Region, 
as  in  the  rest  of  the  nation,  in  the  aftermath 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1968,  but  has  not  re- 
covered after  the  1973  moratorium  on  fed- 
erally aided  housing  construction.  This  con- 
dition is  particularly  acute  in  New  York  be- 


cause of  the  governmental  financial  plight  and 
prevailing  economic  conditions  on  which  private 
investment  depends.  Improvements  are  dif- 
ficult to  predict.  Additional  resources  are 
required  to  provide  the  infrastructure  and  the 
increasing  housing  needs  that  occur.  Thus, 
these  are  conservative  estimates  of  resources 
and  needs. 

One  also  must  bear  in  mind  the  limitations 
in  administrative  capability.  Thus,  even  though 
the  Section  8  allocation  for  the  Region  would 
theoretically  provide  for  rental  assistance  to 
26,200  households  for  1977,  the  Section  8 
program  has  been  initiated  slowly.  Similar 
limitations  exist  with  rehabilitation,  which  is 
administratively  more  complicated  than  new 
construction. 

Aside  from  these  deficiencies,  there  is  also 
a  problem  in  the  distribution  of  resources.  If 
these  were  to  follow  the  geographic  distribution 
of  the  existing  physical  and  financial  needs  of 
low-income  and  moderate-income  households, 
it  would  place  roughly  56  percent  of  the  region- 
wide  resources  in  New  York  City,  and  another 
10  percent  in  Essex  and  Hudson  counties.  Their 
respective  shares  of  the  existing  housing  stock 
were  46  percent  and  8  percent  in  1970. 

The  major  available  government  resources 
for  housing  do  not  meet  the  Region's  lower- 
income  needs  on  an  annual  basis.  In  addition, 
there  are  several  constraints  such  as  existing 
development  practices  and  finances,  limitations 
in  administrative  practices  and  financing  of 
available  resources,  all  of  which  temper  actual 
success. 


3        Residential  Analysis  for  Westchester  County:  Zoning 
Ordinances  and  Administration,  Economic  Consultants 
Organization  for  the  Westchester  County  Department  of 
Planning;  Housing,  Putnam  County  Planning  Board,  197  1; 
and  Residential  Zoning  in  Selected  Counties  of  New  York 
State,  New  York  State  Division  of  Housing  and  Community 
Renewal,  1971. 
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This  report  has  discussed  the  Region's 
housing  needs.  It  has  also  suggested  long-range 
goals  and  a  plan  for  meeting  those  goals;  in- 
dicated the  initiatives  needed  from  all  levels  of 
government;  outlined  a  role  for  the  Tri-State 
Regional  Planning  Commission;  and  estimated 
the  financial  resources  that  are  available.  This 
is  only  the  first  step,  but  an  important  one, 
toward  solving  our  housing  problems.  Now 
our  attention  turns  to  the  equally  important 


steps  of  putting  together  programs  that  pro- 
vide housing  assistance  to  families  in  need  of 
same  and  to  get  housing  built.  Tri-State  hopes 
to  work  with  subregional  planning  and  housing 
agencies.  These  agencies  are  encouraged  to 
work  with  their  towns,  villages  and  cities  to 
develop  housing  plans  and  projects.  This  re- 
port is  the  beginning  of  an  effort  to  reach  com- 
mon agreement  on  what  our  housing  problems 
are  and  what  we  can  do  about  them. 
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VII.  APPENDIX 


TARGETS  FOR  PLANNED  GROWTH  OF  POPULATION, 

EMPLOYMENT  AND  HOUSING  UNITS  FOR  THE  YEAR  2000 

in  thousands 
Population     Employment**    Housing  Units** 

Tri-State  Region  Total 

Connecticut  Portion .  . 
New  Jersey  Portion  .  . 


New  York  suburbs 

Connecticut 

Central  Naugatuck 
Greater  Bridgeport 
Housatonic  Valley  . 
South  Central  .  .  . 
South  Western  .  .  . 
Valley  

New  Jersey 

Bergen   

Essex  

Hudson   

Middlesex  

Monmouth  

Morris  

Passaic  

Somerset  

Union  


20,810* 

9,110 

7,860 

1,890 

783 

663 

5, ye  (J 

0  ceo 

Z,l  Of 

1 2,940 

C  "7  ~l  A 
O,/  /4 

o,UoU 

7,000 

0,000 

o,zU/ 

5,280 

i  ,yoo 

270 

99 

95 

"3RD 

1 

1  9? 

zuu 

OO 

/  U 

Ron 

9  fid 

1 10 

1 0  0 

100 

OH 

00 

1,020 

419 

365 

980 

482 

362 

610 

323 

247 

820 

337 

284 

620 

198 

223 

520 

166 

181 

540 

237 

197 

280 

96 

97 

590 

295 

211 

1,310 

259 

514 

2,420 

606 

962 

1,430 

2,365 

747 

1,920 

501 

776 

580 

137 

208 

310 

124 

108 

1,470 

571 

504 

390 

133 

141 

90 

22 

35 

350 

113 

115 

1,700 

541 

574 

970 

402 

345 

New  York  City 


Staten  Island  

New  York  Suburbs 

Dutchess  

Nassau  

Orange  

Putnam  

Rockland  

Suffolk  

Westchester  

♦Regional  population  total  for  the  year  2000  adopted  by  the  Tri-State 
Regional  Planning  Commission  on  April  10,  1975. 

"•Employment  and  housing  estimates  for  the  year  2000  derived  as  func- 
tions of  the  approved  population  targets. 

Note:  New  York  State  Economic  Development  Board  has  prepared  trend 
forecasts.  The  major  difference  is  the  projected  loss  of  nearly  1,000,000 
people  from  New  York  City,  while  Tri-State  would  plan  for  only  a  modest 
loss.  State  agency  figures  from  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey  are  reason- 
ably consistent  with  Tri-State  for  most  subregions. 

This  table  presents  interim  targets  that  would  result  from  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Commission's  Regional  Development  Guide.  They  are 
considered  subject  to  adjustment  in  the  course  of  negotiations  toward 
consistency  of  plans  with  the  states  and  counties  or  Connecticut  regional 
planning  agencies.  A  5  percent  deviation  (plus  or  minus)  from  these  tar- 
gets will  be  deemed  consistent  with  them. 


1970-2000  NET  HOUSING  ADDITIONS 

in  thousands 

1970  Total  Net  Housing    Year  2000  Total 

Housing  Units  Additions*       Housing  Units 

Tri-State  Region  Total  .  .       6,338  1 ,522  7,860 

Central  Naugatuck                      72  23  95 

Greater  Bridgeport  ....         101  22  123 

Housatonic  Valley                      45  25  70 

South  Central                           166  38  204 

Southwestern                          106  29  135 

Valley                                      23  13  36 

Bergen                                   284  81  365 

Essex                                     312  50  362 

Hudson                                  215  32  247 

Middlesex                              172  112  284 

Monmouth                              150  73  223 

Morris                                    116  65  181 

Passaic                                   153  44  197 

Somerset                                  58  39  97 

Union                                    174  37  211 

New  York  City                      2,924  283  3,207 

Dutchess                                  69  39  1  08 

Nassau                                   410  94  504 

Orange                                     77  64  141 

Putnam                                     22  13  35 

Rockland                                 64  51  115 

Suffolk                                   334  240  574 

Westchester                             291  55  346 

Sources:  1970  Census  of  Housing  and  Tri-State  estimate. 

*Net  additions  equals  units  needed  due  to  change  in  population,  household 
size  and  to  attain  a  4  percent  vacancy. 
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1970  LOWER-INCOME  HOUSING  NEEDS 


Overcrowded 

Cost  I m balanced 

Non- 

Substandard 

Dwellings  * 

Dwellings** 

resident 

Dwellings* 

With  Incomes  Less  Then  $10,000 

Workers* 

Tri-State  Region  .  . 

.  566,862 

315,739 

1,157,340 

130,975 

Central  Naugatuck. 

5,554 

3,493 

7,123 

933 

Greater  Bridgeport . 

.  7,082 

3,835 

13,151 

1,996 

Housatonic  Valley  . 

2,193 

922 

3,355 

602 

South  Central  .  .  . 

.    1 1 ,870 

5,480 

23,990 

2,700 

South  Western  .  .  . 

4,797 

2,405 

12,092 

2,446 

Valley  ......... 

1,260 

806 

1,736 

351 

Bergen  

11,871 

4,074 

28,082 

16,262 

35,655 

17,751 

73,081 

4,926 

Hudson   

24,065 

14,020 

45,543 

3,995 

8,092 

5,343 

16,316 

3,508 

Monmouth  

10,577 

4,774 

17,290 

258 

Morris  

4,136 

2,114 

8,714 

2,776 

14,103 

6,774 

23,858 

2,947 

2,052 

1,165 

4,376 

1,400 

9,950 

5,086 

20,689 

6,438 

New  York  City.  .  . 

.  366,889 

211,382 

743,952 

50,228 

3,629 

1,861 

6,330 

83 

Nassau  

10,903 

4,412 

30,290 

14,868 

Orange  

5,841 

2,393 

7,400 

208 

852 

368 

868 

55 

2,456 

1,352 

6,648 

1,792 

Suffolk  

10,319 

7,786 

20,879 

2,246 

12,716 

8,143 

41,577 

9,957 

Sources:  Tri-State  Commission  estimates*;  1970  Census  of  Population**. 

Because  of  income  limits,  many  households  cannot  tap  the  supply  of  dwellings 
offered  by  the  private  market  alone.  The  needs  of  these  households  encompass 
both  physical  and  financial  aspects  as  well  as  additional  housing  units  to  match 
low-salaried  jobs  located  in  each  subregion. 

Physical  needs  arise  from  an  inadequate  supply  of  decent  housing  and  are  re- 
flected by  the  number  of  plumbing-deficient,  dilapidated  and  deteriorated  units. 
Financial  needs  relate  to  the  unaffordable  gap  between  the  cost  of  decent  housing 
and  ability  to  spend  a  normal  percentage,  usually  pegged  at  25  percent  of  gross 
income,  for  a  place  to  live.  Overcrowded  dwellings  —  units  with  more  than  one 
person  per  room  —  may  reflect  either  physical  or  financial  needs.  Households 
"expected  to  reside"  pertain  to  lower-income,  nonresident  jobholders  as  defined 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Housing  subsidy  programs  respond  to  both  the  physical  and  financial  needs,  and 
many  households  fall  into  both  categories.  Were  these  needs  to  be  satisfied, 
however,  there  would  still  be  a  shortage  of  low-cost  dwellings  to  match  available 
low-salaried  jobs. 


1970  LOWER-INCOME  HOUSEHOLDS  REQUIRING  ASSISTANCE 

TRI-STATE  REGION  TOTAL 

All  Households  All  Minority  Households 

Nonelderly  Nonelderly 

Small  Family    Large  Family  Small  Family    Large  Family 

Elderly         (4  or  Less       (5  or  More  Elderly  (4  or  Less       (5  or  More 

Total       (1-2  Persons)      Persons)  Persons)         Total      (1-2  Persons)       Persons)  Persons) 

Owner*                      28,861  13,776  7,249             7,836          4,946           857  1,376  2,713 

Renter**                1,555,524  440,275  588,433  126,816  390,417  57,213  243,256  89,948 

Total                      1,184,385  454,051  595,682  134,652  395,363  58,070  244,632  92,661 

Percent  of  Total  .  .          100%           38%  50%               12%           100%           15%  62%  23% 

CONNECTICUT  PORTION 

All  Households  All  Minority  Households 

Nonelderly  Nonelderly 

Small  Family    Large  Family  Small  Family    Large  Family 

Elderly  (4  or  Less       (5  or  More  Elderly         (4  or  Less        (5  or  More 

Total       (1-2  Persons)       Persons)  Persons)        Total      (1-2  Persons)       Persons)  Persons) 

Owner*   2,742  1,428  683  631  198             48                  36  114 

Renter**   60,245  20,349  32,822  7,074  14,734  1,602  9,038  4,094 

Total   62,987  21,777  33,505  7,705  14,932  1,650  9,074  4,208 

Percent  of  Total  .  .  100%  35%  53%  12%  100%           11%                61%  28% 

NEW  JERSEY  PORTION 

All  Households  All  Minority  Households 

Nonelderly  Nonelderly 
Small  Family    Large  Family  Small  Family    Large  Family 

Elderly  (4  or  Less        (5  or  More  Elderly  (4  or  Less       (5  or  More 

Total      (1-2  Persons)       Persons)  Persons)  Total      (1-2  Persons)       Persons)  Persons) 

Owner*   9,501  4,616  2,357  2,528  1,636  248  470  918 

Renter**   237,233  88,623  122,399  26,211  66,435  8,892  40,398  17,145 

Total   246,734  93,239  124,756  28,739  68,071  9,140  40,868  18,063 

Percent  of  Total  .  .  100%  38%  50%               12%  100%  13%  60%  27% 

NEW  YORK  SUBURBS 

All  Households  All  Minority  Households 

Nonelderly  Nonelderly 

Small  Family    Large  Family  Small  Family    Large  Family 

Elderly  (4  or  Less       (5  or  More  Elderly         (4  or  Less       (5  or  More 

Total       (1-2  Persons)       Persons)  Persons)        Total      (1-2  Persons)       Persons)  Persons) 

Owner*   8,831  4,328             2,001             2,502            877  237                 191  449 

Renter**   112,427  42,308  58,602  11,517  20,073  2,791  12,540  4,742 

Total   121,258  46,636  60,603  14,019  20,950  3,028  12,731  5,191 

Percent  of  Total  .  .  100%           38%               50%               12%           100%  14%                61%  25% 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

All  Households  All  Minority  Households 

Nonelderly  Nonelderly 

Small  Family  Large  Family  Small  Family  Large  Family 

Elderly  (4  or  Less  (5  or  More  Elderly  (4  or  Less  (5  or  More 

Total       (1-2  Persons)  Persons)  Persons)  Total      (1-2  Persons)  Persons)  Persons) 

Owner*                        7,787         3,404             2,208  2,175  2,235  324  679  1,232 

Renter**                   745,619      288,995  374,610  82,014  289,175  43,928  181,280  63,967 

Total                        753,406      292,399  376,818  84,189  291,410  44,252  181,959  65,199 

Percent  of  Total  .  .           100%           39%               50%  11%  100%  15%  62%  23% 

*  With  inadequate  living  conditions.  Defined  as  units  lacking  plumbing  or  having  more  than  1.25  persons  per  room  or  built  in  1939 
or  earlier  and  valued  at  less  than  $  10,000  inside  or  $7,500  outside  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas. 
**With  inadequate  living  conditions.  Defined  as  units  lacking  some  or  all  plumbing  or  having  more  than  1.25  persons  per  room  or 

paying  more  than  25  percent  of  their  income  for  rent. 
Source:  U.S.  Census  of  Population  1970  and  data  prepared  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  on  house- 
holds requiring  housing  assistance.  Lower  income  is  defined  as  80  percent  or  less  of  the  median  household  income  in  the  Standard 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Area.  Elderly  households  with  more  than  two  persons  are  not  included. 
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ANNUAL  GOALS  FOR  LOWER-INCOME  HOUSING  ASSISTANCE:  1976-1978 

as  stated  in  housing  assistance  plans 


NUMBER  OF  HOUSEHOLDS  TO  BE  ASSISTED 


Regional      Connecticut    New  Jersey    New  York     New  York     New  York 


TYPES  AND  SOURCES  OF  ASSISTANCE 

Total 

Total 

City 

Suburbs 

NEW  RENTAL  UNITS 

Cn»~«:nn    Q  (  LJ  I  IRl 

T7  "7QQ 

£  i ,  /yo 

a  con 

i  b,  /yo 

1  vlOO 

z4,boo 

1  con 
\  ,bzU 

1  o  Aon 

y  ,b  io 

y,uuu 

b/o 

zz.ool 

1  A 

1  1  QQO 

1  1  ,boo 

y,o/o 

y.uuu 

b/o 

Other   

1 ,837 

1 70 

l  ,OD  / 

rjt  hpr    A  CC  1  CtDrH    LJ  /~v  ■  irinn 

9  442 

260 

2  182 

7  000 

7  nnn 

Total  

61,928 

6,460 

31^467 

24^001 

16,000 

8,001 

REHABILITATION  OF  RENTAL  UNITS 

Section  8  (HUD)   

14,697 

2,350 

10,237 

2,110 

2,110 

18,166 

200 

3,926 

14,040 

13,750 

290 

Section  8  

17,400 

200 

3,160 

14,040 

13,750 

290 

Other  

766 

766 

17,913 

63 

3,003 

14,847 

11,910 

2,937 

Total  

50,776 

2,613 

17,166 

30,997 

25,660 

5,337 

EXISTING  RENTAL  UNITS 

Section  8  (HUD)  

30,204 

6,812 

17,656 

5,736 

5,736 

37,175 

1,175 

36,000 

35,700 

300 

Section  8  

37,175 

1,175 

36,000 

35,700 

300 

Other   

Other  Assisted  Existing  Housing   

7,959 

180 

325 

7,754 

7,050 

404 

Total  

75,338 

6,992 

19,156 

49,190 

42,750 

6,440 

REHABILITATION  ASSISTANCE  TO 

EXISTING  OR  PROSPECTIVE  HOMEOWNERS 

Community  Development  Block  Grants  

14,721 

2,528 

6,298 

5,895 

875 

5,020 

Section  235   

1,105 

35 

1,070 

Other  Rehabilitation  Assistance   

5,226 

496 

3,730 

1,000 

750 

250 

Total  

21,052 

3,059 

1 1 ,098 

6,895 

1,625 

5,270 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION  ASSISTANCE  TO 

EXISTING  OR  PROSPECTIVE  HOMEOWNERS 

Section  235   

3,282 

160 

2,998 

124 

124 

Other  

775 

40 

235 

500 

500 

Total  

4,057 

200 

3,233 

624 

624 

ALL  HOUSING  ASSISTANCE  GOALS  

213,151 

19,324 

82,120 

1 1 1 ,707 

86,035 

25,672 

PERCENT  OF  ALL  HOUSEHOLDS  

100% 

9.1% 

38.5% 

52.4% 

40.4% 

12% 

Source:  housing  assistance  plans  submitted  by  community  development  applicants  to  the  Tri-State  areawide  clearinghouse  as 

of  September  1,  1976. 
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FOR  FURTHER  STUDY 


As  supplements  to  the  foregoing  tabular  matter,  a  de- 
tailed set  of  statistical  compilations,  descriptions  of  method- 
ology and  criteria,  and  staff  technical  reports  are  available  for 
examination  at  the  Commission's  library.  A  list  of  these 
materials  follows: 

•  Low-income  and  moderate-income  housing  con- 
ditions. Data  at  the  local  community  level  for 
substandard  and  overcrowded  dwellings,  cost- 
imbalanced  households  and  households  "expected 
to  reside." 

•  Housing  conditions  for  lower-income  households. 
Data  at  the  subregional  level  classified  by  elderly, 
small  or  large  households. 

•  Substandard  housing  methodology. 

•  Jobs-housing  balance  and  "expected  to  reside" 
methodologies. 

•  Housing  conditions  of  the  minority  population. 

•  Community  development  block  grant  A-95  review 
criteria. 

•  Staff  interim  technical  reports  (listed  below). 

A  Review  of  the  Literature  and  a  Summary  of  Findings  on 
Housing  Abandonment  in  the  Tri-State  Region  (ITR  3417) 
12/76. 

1975  Housing  Changes  in  the  Tri-State  Region  (ITR  1210) 
12/76. 

Rent-Income  imbalance  in  the  Tri-State  Region  (ITR  3414) 
12/76. 

Models  of  Residential  Demand  (ITR  4596-3414)  11/76. 
A  Consultation  with  Experts  on  Housing  Rehabilitation 
(ITR  4544-3413)  1/76. 

The  Proposed  Distribution  of  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Funds  in  the  Tri-State  Region  (ITR  4550-4193) 
12/75. 

Residential  Building  Trends  (Regional  Profile  Report)  10/75. 
Quantitative  and  Qualitative  Aspects  of  the  Chain  of  Moves 
in  Housing  Analysis  (ITR  4532-3417)  10/75. 
Neighborhood  Change  Within  the  Tri-State  Region  1960- 
1970  —  A  Dynamic  Analysis  of  Housing  and  Population 
Change  (ITR  4529-3402)  8/75. 

Subsidized  Housing  and  Relocation  Activities  In  the  Tri-State 

Region  During  1973-1974  (ITR  4513-1210)  6/75. 

1968- 1973  Price  Changes  in  Re-Sale  Housing  in  the  New  York 

and  New  Jersey  Portion  of  the  Tri-State  Region 

(ITR  4504-3402)  5/75. 

Housing  Element  Part  II,  To  Increase  the  Choice  of 
Housing  (ITR  4508-3404)  4/75. 


The  Transition  From  Model  Cities  to  Community 

Development  (ITR  4476-3413)  1/75. 

Planned  Unit  Development  As  A  Strategy  of  Regional 

Development  (ITR  4445-3408)  5/74. 

Housing  Needs  for  the  Tri-State  Region  (ITR  4430-3402) 

5/74. 

Housing  Conditions  of  trie  Minority  Population:  A  Pre- 
liminary Overview  (ITR  4438-3404)  4/74. 
Substandard  Housing  in  the  Tri-State  Region  (ITR  4434-341 1 ) 
4/74. 

Methodology  for  Determining  Problem  Housing  Areas 
(ITR  4411-3411)  11/73. 

When  Was  It  Built?  A  Guide  to  Age  of  Housing  by  Visual 
Inspection  (An  3404)  11/73. 

Analysis  of  Housing  Management  in  the  Tri-State  Region 
(ITR  4357-3407)  11/73. 

Dwellings  and  Neighborhoods  (Housing  Element  Technical 
Report)  9/73;  Rev.  9/74. 

Components  of  Housing  Change  and  Other  Factors  in 
Determining  Total  Housing  Production  (ITR  4399-3402) 
9/73. 

An  Evaluation  of  the  Subregions'  Measurements  of  Housing 

Needs  and  Goals  (ITR  4370-3404)  7/73. 

The  Effectiveness  of  Housing  Programs:  Who  Benefits  from 

These  Subsidies  in  the  Tri-State  Region  (ITR  4364-3406) 

5/73. 

Multi-Family  Housing  Trends  in  the  Tri-State  Region: 
1970-1971  (ITR  4350-3403)  5/73. 
A  Reconnaissance  of  Selected  Housing  Allocation  Plans 
(ITR  4348-3402)  2/73. 

Subsidized  Housing  in  the  Tri-State  Region  (ITR  4345-1210) 
3/73. 

Balancing  Jobs  and  Housing  in  the  Tri-State  Region 
(ITR  4240-3401)  7/72. 

Housing  Element  Part  III,  To  Improve  the  Quality  of  Housing 
(ITR  4297-3403)  6/72. 

Toward  a  Regional  Housing  Strategy  (ITR  4277-9637)  3/72. 
Housing  Element  Part  I,  To  Increase  the  Quantity  of  Housing 
(ITR  4283-3403)  2/72. 

The  Tactic  of  Homeownership  (ITR  4262-3403)  10/71. 
How  to  Thaw  the  Zoning  Freeze  in  the  Tri-State  Region 
(ITR  4221-5215)  6/71. 

77?e  Role  of  Mobile  Homes  in  the  Tri-State  Region 
(ITR  4150-2412)  2/70. 

Zoning  for  Residential  Density  in  the  Tri-State  Region 
(ITR  4140-2412)  2/70. 

The  Initial  Housing  Element  (ITR  4152-2412)  10/69. 
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REHABILITATION  OF  BUILDINGS 
AND  NEIGHBORHOODS 


In  1976  Tri-State  issued  an  interim  technical  report 
on  housing  rehabilitation.  The  main  points  of  that  report 
are  here  because  of  the  importance  that  the  Commission  is 
placing  on  housing  rehabilitation. 

Of  the  Region's  6.5  million  dwellings,  approximately 
567,000  are  deemed  substandard.  Approximately  1 .5  million 
people  live  in  these  substandard  units.  More  then  436,000 
substandard  units,  or  roughly  70  percent  of  the  Region's  total, 
are  in  Manhattan,  Brooklyn,  Bronx,  Queens,  Richmond, 
Hudson  and  Essex.  More  than  200,000  of  these  are  "old-law 
tenements."  Despite  very  great  efforts  during  the  last  two 
decades,  the  number  of  deficient  dwellings  and  neighbor- 
hoods is  still  very  considerable,  and  in  some  parts  of  the 
Region,  the  number  is  getting  higher. 

An  ambitiously  stepped-up  program  to  replace  all 
substandard  dwellings  is  not  feasible.  Consequently,  de- 
fective dwellings  must  be  rehabilitated  wherever  possible. 
Some  form  of  financial  assistance  is  needed  to  enable  such 
action  where  lower-income  households  will  reside.  Concern 
should  also  be  given  to  deteriorating  neighborhood  services. 
If  these  actions  are  not  taken,  abandonment,  with  related 
problems,  will  continue.  The  following  problems  are 
extant: 

•  Prejudice  limits  choice  and  forces  some  minorities 
to  live  in  the  older  centers  and  in  some  cases  in 
defective  structures  because  new  or  better  shelter 
is  denied  them  even  if  they  can  afford  it. 

•  High  levels  of  drug  addiction,  robbery  and  vanda- 
lism in  ghettos  create  fear  among  residents  and 
accelerate  the  departure  of  those  who  can  afford 
to  live  elsewhere. 

•  Other  pertinent  problems  are:  inadequate  schools 
and  educational  programs,  often  due  to  a  de- 
ficient tax  base;  inadequate  recreational  and  health 
facilities;  declining  municipal  services;  and  residents' 
loss  of  available,  expendable,  personal  income  due 

to  crime-induced  higher  costs  of  consumer  goods, 
insurance  and  other  necessities. 

•  Neighborhoods  impaired  by  the  preceding  prob- 
lems become  "redlined"  as  bad  risk  areas,  and 
banks  refuse  to  invest  in  them. 

•  The  attitudes  of  tenants  toward  society's  problems 
are  frequently  expressed  by  lack  of  concern  for 
the  structure;  in  any  case,  the  renter  has  little,  if 
any,  incentive  to  spend  his  resources  on  someone 
else's  property.  Also,  substandard  quarters  are 
often  not,  in  fact,  rented  at  a  cost  commensurate 
with  the  minimal  space  and  services  provided. 

•  Unless  forced,  some  landlords  are  reluctant  to 
maintain  their  properties,  which  become  less  and 
less  marketable  as  neighborhood  deterioration 
progresses.  Others  genuinely  cannot  afford  even 
minimum  maintenance. 

•  Taxes  become  a  major  expense.  Often  the  taxes 
are  not  paid  and  the  structure  becomes  tax  delin- 
quent, then  abandoned,  but  unsalable  because  of 
the  tax  lien. 

•  Rent  control  often  tends  to  make  these  problems 
worse,  ironically  so  where  the  tenants  in  fact  could 
have  been  paying  more. 


There  are  three  major  levels  of  rehabilitation:  mini- 
mum, moderate  and  "gut."  Each  of  these  levels  may  involve 
some  degree  of  government  assistance  if  low-income  and 
moderate-income  families  are  to  become  occupants  of  re- 
habilitated units.  Minimum  rehabilitation  includes  minor 
repair  or  replacement  of  accessories,  structural  repairs,  clean- 
ing, patching  or  painting.  Moderate  rehabilitation  includes 
all  work  done  in  minimum  rehabilitation,  but  done  more 
extensively,  and  includes  major  repair  or  replacement  of 
subsystem  components  and  accessories.  Gut  rehabilitation, 
the  most  complete,  includes  the  stripping  of  an  entire  build- 
ing down  to  joists  and  headers,  the  total  replacement  of 
building  subsystems,  rearrangement  of  apartments,  and  the 
total  replacement  of  accessories  and  the  addition  of  new 
amenities.  The  average  costs  per  dwelling  unit  of  minimum, 
moderate  and  gut  rehabilitation  in  this  Region  were  $4,000, 
$15,000  and  $24,000,  respectively,  in  1975. 

Of  these  three  levels,  minimum  rehabilitation,  although 
the  least  costly,  does  not  substantially  improve  housing  condi- 
tions. Moderate  rehabilitation  appears  more  productive  than 
gut  rehabilitation  for  the  following  reasons: 

•  The  cost  of  moderate  rehabilitation  is  substan- 
tially less  than  gut  rehabilitation  and  less  than 
half  the  cost  of  new  high-rise  construction. 
Therefore,  a  fixed  amount  of  capital  would 
yield  more  standard  units  than  either  gut  re- 
habilitation or  new  construction. 

•  A  great  deal  of  moderate  rehabilitation  can  be 
done  while  tenants  are  in  residence,  obviating 
the  need  for  relocation. 

•  Moderate  rehabilitation  can  readily  be  incorpor- 
ated into  a  preservation  strategy  for  declining 
neighborhoods.  This  would  be  particularly 
feasible  in  areas  undergoing  the  beginning 
stages  of  neighborhood  deterioration,  especially 
in  areas  with  aging  housing. 

WHEN  TO  DO  GUT  REHABILITATION 

Where  circumstances  permit,  gut  rehabilitation,  if 
attempted,  should  be  done  on  a  massive  scale  only.  Gut 
rehabilitation  of  individually  selected  buildings  in  the 
midst  of  widespread  decay  is  futile,  at  most  limited  in 
impact  and  a  waste  of  resources  that  should  be  avoided. 
Where  entire  neighborhoods  have  large  numbers  of  aban- 
doned, structurally  sound  housing,  gut  rehabilitation  must 
only  be  approached  as  part  of  an  overall  neighborhood  im- 
provement or  preservation  effort. 

RELATE  REHABILITATION  TO  SOCIAL  PROGRAMS 

Intricately  tied  to  the  fate  of  physical  rehabilitation, 
especially  in  low-income  areas,  are  social  problems  of  tenants 
who  inhabit  such  areas.  Among  other  things,  rehabilitation 
programs  should:  incorporate  social-service  and  housing- 
management  programs  that  promote  tenant  associations; 
encourage  education  and  preoccupancy  training;  encourage 
cooperative  ownership  where  possible;  devise  a  strategy  to 
deal  with  problem  tenants;  and  establish  volunteer  tenant 
patrols  to  handle  security  problems. 
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SELECT  NEIGHBORHOODS  CAREFULLY 

The  distribution  of  housing  resources  for  rehabilitation 
should  be  concentrated  in  areas  where  such  effort  has  a  long- 
term  likelihood  of  success  and  where  it  will  generate  addi- 
tional investments  in  a  neighborhood,  thereby  either  bringing 
a  substandard  neighborhood  up  to  a  standard  condition  or 
preventing  the  decline  of  a  basically  sound  one.  In  addition, 
sites  for  rehabilitation  should  be  where  the  community  ser- 
vices, utilities  and  transportation  are  adequate  and  where  the 
objectives  of  the  Commission's  land-use  plan  can  be  realized. 
These  locations  should  preferably  be  in  or  near  the  Region's 
older  centers  but  could  also  occur  in  outlying  areas  to  pro- 
mote some  degree  of  choice. 

CHOOSING  REHABILITATION  OR  NEW  CONSTRUCTION 

The  classification  of  residential  areas  into  sequential 
stages  of  development  helps  identify  the  age  of  housing,  the 
dominant  structure  types  and  the  densities.  These  factors, 
as  well  as  family  size,  income  and  educational  attainment, 
help  to  determine  what  form  of  rehabilitation  or  new  con- 
struction is  needed,  if  any.  The  stages  of  residential  devel- 
opment commonly  identified  by  students  of  urban  affairs 
are  as  follows: 

1.  Residential  development  of  houses  and  apartments 
in  an  area  that  is  healthy  and  viable. 

2.  Transitional  stage  toward  incipient  decline. 

3.  Downgrading  stage,  or  clear  decline,  in  which  all 
old  structures  are  being  adapted  to  other  use  than 
originally  designed,  with  little  infusion  of  income. 

4.  Thinning-out  stage,  or  heavy  decline,  resulting 
from  reduced  household  size,  merging  of  units. 


vacancy  increases,  abandonment  and  demolition. 

5.  Renewal  stage,  with  many  sections  unhealthy 
and  not  viable  in  their  existing  condition. 

From  these  general  descriptions  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  rehabilitation  strategy  could  be  targeted  at  neigh- 
borhoods in  the  transitional  and  downgrading  stages,  with 
major  reconstruction  aimed  at  the  thinning-out,  unhealthy 
and  nonviable  stages.  Targeting  rehabilitation  to  neighbor- 
hoods 2  and  3  (referred  to  above)  appears  clear,  but  the 
promise  of  redevelopment  in  neighborhoods  4  and  5  is 
debatable.  In  the  areas  of  heavy  decline,  "something  should 
be  done,"  and  rebuilding,  albeit  a  more  expensive  approach, 
seems  the  only  appropriate  way  to  go. 

In  essence,  in  neighborhoods  2  and  3,  an  attempt  is 
made  to  prevent  any  existing  or  potential  decline  by  repair- 
ing or  upgrading  maintenance.  In  neighborhoods  4  and 
5,  it  appears  best  to  redo  or  renew  areas  that  have  already 
slipped  away.  Conceivably,  a  do-nothing  attitude  in  these 
areas  may  make  rehabilitation  in  nearby  neighborhoods  a 
more  difficult  strategy  to  achieve. 

Rehabilitation  has  several  advantages  over  new 
construction: 

•  It  reduces  the  level  of  potential  housing  loss  by 
upgrading  the  existing  stock. 

•  It  is  often  less  costly  than  new  construction. 

•  It  tends  to  preserve  not  only  the  physical  environ- 
ment but  also  the  social  relationships  in  a  neigh- 
borhood —  especially  moderate  rehabilitation, 
which  doesn't  require  tenant  relocation. 

•  It  is  consistent  with  regional  land-use  policies  of 
reinforcing  older  centers  and  conserving  existing 
neighborhoods. 


FLOWS  IN  THE  EXISTING  HOUSING  STOCK 


NEW 
CONSTRUCTION 


REHABILITATION 


In  attempting  to  upgrade  the  physical  needs  of  the  housing 
stock  of  the  Region's  older  centers,  the  decisions  must 
ultimately  be  made  between  emphasis  on  rehabilitation  or 
new  construction.  In  making  this  decision,  the  choice  is 
partly  influenced  by  what  stage  in  the  housing  cycle  govern- 
ment intervention  can  be  most  effective.  Government  effort 
could  be  directed  towards  replacing  (by  new  construction) 
structures  that  have  already  been  removed  or  are  about  to 
be  removed  from  the  total  housing  stock. 

Source:  Measuring  The  Impact  of  the  City  of  New  York's 
Rehabilitation  Program,  Housing  and  Development  Admin- 
istration, McKinsey  and  Company,  June  1971. 
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